











So far as | am concerned, | see no objection to any child, deaf 
or hearing, spelling English words upon his fingers; 
but let our pupils be taught by the sign language, or the manual 
alphabet, or any other mear s, and deny them speech, and what 
do they get that will be of value to them in communicating with 
people in real life? One thing, and one thing only—a pencil and 


a pad. 
ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


VOLTA REVIEW, December, 1912. 


Principally to blame are the educators (of the deaf) themselves, 
who were not able to elevate themselves above the controversy of 


schools in order to show the deaf of the whole world the social 


error of their persistent tendency to class association. This the 


Americans will know how to do, when they celebrate the first 
centennial of the instruction of the deaf in the United States of 


America in 1917. 


GIULIO FERRERI 
VOLTA REVIEW, December, 1912. 
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“The symbol, sign, and instrument 
Of each soul's purpose, passion, strife, 
Of fires in which are poured and spent 
Their all of love, their all of life. 


“O feeble, mighty human hand! 
O fragile, dauntless human heart! 
The universe holds nothing planned 
With such sublime, transcendent art!” 
—HELEN Fiske JACKSON. 





THE HAND OF THE WORLD (SEE PAGE 599) 
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WHAT LIFE MEANS TO ME’ 


A NEW YEAR TALK BY EDWARD B. NITCHIE 


W Ik ARE just at the beginning of a 
new year, the time when people 


make good resolutions. Our subject, 
“What Life Means to Me,” is, in view 
of the time of the year, especially appli- 
cable to our feelings. We are trying to 
understand the meaning of life. In 
understanding the meaning of life we 
are looking at ourselves from the stand- 
point of life's possibilities for us. The 
possibilities which life has for us at the 
beginning of the new year always seem 
greater than at any other time. We are 
looking forward to things and events, 
possibilities of development, as we are 
at no other time. 

I am speaking as one who is deaf to 
others who are deaf. I am_ speaking 
from a personal viewpoint, for such a 
subject as “What Life Means to Me” 
must necessarily be personal. I hope, 
however, that the truth of what I have 
to say may be so very real as to find a 
response in the minds and hearts of all 
who are deaf, for I want to make the 
application of the subject particularly to 
ourselves because of our deafness. 
What may life mean to us? Does life 
mean any less to us because we are 
deaf? Are we deprived of things which 
we would otherwise have and for which 
we cannot make up? Does deafness 
lessen our capacity for life? Does it 
lessen our power to live? 

Life exists for everybody in equal 
measure. Every man, every woman, has 
Just as much opportunity of absorbing 


This is the stenographer’s transcript of a 
talk given by Mr. Nitchie to the pupils in Lip- 
Reading at his school. 


life as any other. If I do not have as 
much life as you, it is not because the 
life is not there for me to take; it is 
either because I have not the capacity 
for life, or have not the power for life 
that you have. 

The question is, therefore, two-fold: 
Does deafness lessen our capacity for 
life? Does deafness lessen our power 
for life? It does often seem that deaf- 
ness deprives us of a great deal. We 
cannot derive the enjoyment from music 
that we could if we could hear. We are 
deprived of the music of nature; we can 
no longer hear the babbling of brooks, 
nor the singing of birds, nor the rustling 
of the wind in the tree-tops. We are de- 
prived of the voices of our friends. We 
are deprived more or less of companion- 
ship and fellowship with those who are 
dearest to us. 

On the surface our capacity for life 
seems to be lessened. [ut one of the 
great laws of nature is that for some- 
thing that is taken away from us some- 
thing else may be given. We see that in 
our own case, where our eves through 
lip-reading in a measure take the place 
of our ears, and where our sense of 
touch is sometimes so increased as to 
make us aware, by the jar, of a footstep 
which even the hearing may not hear. Is 
not, perhaps, our capacity for life in- 
creased in some respects because of our 
deafness, in spite of the fact that it is 
lessened in others? May it not be that 
by concentrating our forces on the spir- 
itual side of life, urged thereto by the 
fact that we are deaf, we shall have a 
greater capacity to enjoy the highest and 
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best in life because deafness has so di- 
rected our forces and powers? 

If we turn our energies to the inner 
harmonies, the spiritual harmonies, we 
can listen to more wonderful music 
within our souls than we will ever hear 
with our physical ears. 

We may be cut off from companion- 
ship with a great many people. We will 
not have so many acquaintances as we 
would have if we heard, but we will have 
always some very real friendships; and 
possibly, because we concentrate all of 
our desire for comradeship upon these 
few, we will have a greater capacity for 
its enjoyment than we would have were 
we not deaf. 

Perhaps the greatest, the largest life 
in the history of this country was that 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson, a man of few 
friends, but a man of very deep friend- 
ships and a man who particularly had 
friendship with the Divine. If our deaf- 
ness shall bring us closer into the Divine 
friendship, we have gained in that meas- 
ure in our capacity for life a hundred 
and a thousand fold. 

But it is not only a question of our 
capacity for life, but also of our power 
for life. There are three great oppor- 
tunities in life for everybody—the op- 
portunities for love, for service, and for 
growth. Interpreted broadly, they are 
all-inclusive, covering every possible 
right desire of man’s body, brain, and 
soul. Play as well as work, eating and 
sleeping as well as prayer and self- 
denial, come under one or all these op- 
portunities in life. As all work makes 
Jack a dull boy, we must play if we are 
to make of ourselves forces operating 
for love and service. There is nothing 
intrinsically bad in the universe; it is 
simply the way in which we use things 
that makes them good or bad. Any- 
thing used rightly will increase our 
power for love or for service or for 
growth. Not deafness, nor any afflic- 
tion of any kind, can cut off anybody 
from these three great opportunities of 
life. 

When a man has something to over- 
come, and when he fights to overcome 
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it, he does better work, he is himself 
stronger, he is more worth while than 
if he had had all smooth sailing. He has 
more power; he has more force. Every- 
body has some affliction; something is 
wrong with every one of us. Some peo- 
ple are deaf; some people are blind; 
some people are lame; others have mis- 
fortune of every kind. There is always 
something for everybody to fight with 
and conquer. If we bow down to it— 
give way to it—we are not worth while. 
But if we fight, and keep on fighting, our 
power is greater by many times. If we 
then do our share, deafness, like the 
other ills to which mankind is heir, does 
not lessen, but rather increases, our 
power to make life a glorious thing. 

The three great opportunities of life, 
as I have said, are the opportunity for 
love, the opportunity for service, and the 
opportunity for growth. 

Love is another word for harmony. 
When we love we are trying to bring 
somebody or something into harmony 
with ourselves, trying to bring ourselves 
into harmony with somebody or some- 
thing. To love as an opportunity is not 
simply to be fond of those who are fond 
of us, but it is to love everybody, high 
or low, in God’s world. It means not 
simply loving that which is beautiful, 
but that which is ugly, in the endeavor 
to make it beautiful. It means trying to 
bring the worst in life into harmony with 
the best in life. It means trying to make 
the evil good, as well as simply loving 
the good itself. Emerson, in one of his 
poems, says: 

“In the mud and scum of things 
There alway, alway something 


sings.” 


So if we try to make even the mud 
and scum of things harmonize with their 
highest possibilities we will be making 
the most of one great opportunity. 

We must love ourselves. No man can 
amount to anything in this world, or can 
love others as others ought to be loved 
so as to help them, unless he first loves 
himself. Charity begins at home; love 
begins with ourselves. But if we are to 
make the most of this opportunity we 
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must see to it that we are loving some- 
thing worth while. 

And we must love others—love others 
as we love ourselves, trying to make 
others the best and the most that we hope 
to make of ourselves. This opportunity 
for love is so obvious that I need only 
state it. For this is what love commonly 
means to you, to me, and to all. 

The third great opportunity of life is 
the opportunity for growth. We are not 
stationary; we do not stand still; we 
always may move forward if we will. 
Everything that has life grows. All na- 
ture grows. The trees, the flowers, the 
animals, our own human bodies grow. 
But the time comes when that which is 
physical decays. Trees fall after a 
while; flowers die; our bodies are dust. 
But the spiritual lives on forever. Spir- 
itually, the world never dies; physically, 
it dies a hundred times a century. The 


earth today is what it has always been 
unless perchance it is a little nearer 
death. But the spiritual growth of the 
world is one of the miracles of history. 

We always have the power of spiritual 
growth. Even when the body is weak 
and near death, the spirit is often grow- 
ing stronger and more beautiful day by 
day. As long as we love, as long as we 
serve, we cannot stop growing if we 
would. Not deafness nor any other ill 
can cut us off from this great oppor- 
tunity of growth. 

I suppose, as I am preaching a ser- 
mon, I ought to have a text. The usual 
place for a text is at the beginning; I am 
going to put mine at the end. The text 
I have chosen is this: “God created man 
in his own image,” and my wish for you 
and for myself for the New Year is that 
we may grow in love and in service ever 
closer to that image. 


CAMP LIFE DURING SCHOOL SESSION 


BY A. J. STORY, STOKE-ON-TRENT, ENGLAND 


AMP life has always had a strong 
fascination for healthy boys. The 
freedom, the unusual activities of the 
daily routine, the direct contact with na- 
ture have always appealed to their 
minds. Everywhere summer camps are 
becoming an institution, and no boys’ 
organization is now thought to be com- 
plete without its annual opportunity for 
outdoor life for a week or two. The 
Boy Scouts, the Church Lads’ Brigade, 
and practically every other movement 
for boys account the summer camp as a 
most valuable form of training and a 
necessary part of their organization. 
Some years since the Manchester In- 
stitution for the Deaf organized a holi- 
day camp in the north of England for 
senior boys and another for the elder 
girls. Both of these were very success- 
ful, and afforded healthy enjoyment: to 
those fortunate children who were privi- 
leged to visit them. 
_ In the cases of deaf children resident 
in an institution, it is not always practi- 


cable to organize a holiday camp. There 
are many things likely to prevent the 
children being available in such numbers 
as to make such a venture entirely suc- 
cessful, so far as general benefit is con- 
cerned. The parents may have formed 
their own plans for holidays, and, as the 
children come from widely separated 
districts, there may be the difficulty and 
expense of dispersion to their homes on 
the breaking up of the camp. And there 
are other matters that may adversely af- 
fect the plans. 

In the case of the Stoke-on-Trent in- 
stitution, the problem has for two years 
past been solved by a camp being held in 
the large grounds of eleven acres sur- 
rounding the institution for some eight 
or ten weeks each summer during the 
school session. The advantage of this 
arrangement is obvious in that it permits 
of the campers pursuing the usual school 
course of study while enjoying all the de- 
lights, which only boys know how to ap- 
preciate to the full, of life under canvas. 
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LIFE-SAVING 


Last year the general arrangements of 
the camp were a wooden erection known 
as the headquarters, which served as a 
storehouse, and, being fitted with a sus- 
pended table, also as a dining-room in 
wet weather. The boys and their officers 
were quartered in bell tents, and a 
screened space did duty for a wash- 
room and bathing place. Cooking was 
done in an improvised fireplace and the 
meals taken at an outdoor table when the 
weather permitted. 

This year, however, a large marquee 
for sleeping purposes was added and the 
boys occupied hammocks, swung about 
a foot clear of the ground, a much better 
plan than the previous one. 

Only the elder boys of the school share 
in camp life, and they are expected to 
give evidence of a high standard of per- 
sonal honor before permission to go 
under canvas is given. There are some 
seventy deaf boys in the institution, and 
of these some thirty, in weekly batches 
of ten, partake of the pleasure of camp 
life. Thus each lad during the summer 
is for two or three weeks in continual 
contact with the open air. This year, 
with each batch two blind boys were in- 
cluded, making a dozen in all, under the 
supervision of one of the teachers, who 
acted as camp-master, assisted by an old 
pupil of the school who resides near by. 

On school days the boys attend ses- 
sions either in the main building or in 


DRILL 


the open-air department of the school, 
thus losing no part of their ordinary edu- 
cational work. This necessitates the tak- 
ing of the midday meal in the house; but 
with this exception the campers cook 
and serve their own meals. On days 
when there is no school held they also 
prepare the midday dinner. A typical 
and favorite menu is a hot-pot consisting 
of meat, potatoes, and onions slowly 
stewed together, followed by a “spotted 
dog,” otherwise known as a currant pud- 
ding. Each boy is allowed sixpence a 
week for extras, and, within certain lim- 
itations as to quality, he may purchase 
what he likes with this amount. by 
putting the whole of the sixpences into a 
common fund and sharing in whatever 
is purchased, it is surprising how far this 
comparatively small sum will go in pro- 
viding luxuries, over and above the food- 
stuffs supplied from the larders of the 
institution. 

Camp days are always busy. It is this 
necessity of performing new duties 
under outdoor conditions that largely 
constitutes the novelty and charm of the 
experience. The discipline, too, of the 
camp, which is semi-military, appeals to 
the lads, as does the corporate spirit of 
the life. The boys become for the time 
a little community, animated by one pur- 
pose and living under conditions that are 
as close to nature as possible. Their 
sense of public spirit is aroused and a 
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healthy attitude of esprit-de-corps is fos- 
tered. Cnly one boy this year failed to 
give evidence of this feeling, and for 
some lapse of discipline which might 
under other conditions have been over- 
looked he was, tor his own sake, sent 
out of camp. One boy who last year was 
corrected in this way proved to be one 
of the best of this year s campers. 

Reveille is at 6 each morning, and bed- 
time—or hammock time—is at 9 p. m.; 
lights out at 9.30. between these two 
points in the day a horae of duues have 
to be performed. The work of the camp 
is detailed to certain numbers, each day's 
numbers varying so that each individual 
lad comes in during the week for an ex- 
perience of the whole. Thus the lad who 
prepares the meals today may be on 
fatigue duty tomorrow, while he who at- 
tends to the airing of the bedding tomor- 
row may find himself washing up the 
dinner things the day after. 

Besides the usual duties of camp life, 
various other exercises are ¢ mnpulsory. 
The boys, or most of them, are members 
of the troop ot Boy Scouts belonging to 
the school, and drills of one kind or an- 
other are practised. ‘The land drills for 
life-saving are done, ambulance work, 
signalling and other exercises are taught. 
Play times are allowed, and rest times 
are insisted upon. ‘The blind members 
of the camp share in whatever they can 
of these, and also in the general work of 
the camp. They fill the kettles, chop 
wood, go on messages, or perform any 
service they can render. This activity 
necessarily promotes their happiness, for 
they feel that there is something in which 
they can share to the advantage of all. 
One blind boy, entirely “dark,” said that 
he enjoyed every moment of the day. 

An essential feature of the day is the 
bath. Unfortunately there is no run- 
ning water in the school grounds, so that 
actual swimming has to be done in the 
local swimming baths. But each camper 
is expected to take a cold bath daily, and 
to follow this with a shower bath. The 
good effects of this are very apparent in 
the lads, and the discipline is good, for 


water and fresh air will do great things 
in the improvement of present conditions 
generally. 

Fach day opens with prayer, and 
surely the surroundings of the camp are 
such as to inspire them with sincerity, 
The national ilag is then run up, the lads 
standing at the salute. The day ends, as 
it began, with devotional exercises, and 
the running down of the flag at sunset. 
Thus each day inculeates the duty of de- 
votion to God and to king and country. 

It is found that in every way the lads 
improve while under canvas. Characters 
are built upon right lines. Physiques are 
improved, and invariably, in spite of the 
hard exercise of the time, weights are 
increased, though not at the expense of 
activity. The general balance of happi- 
ness in life is made more equal, and the 
experiences of the school camp put be- 
fore the lads the possibility of enjoying 
a real holiday after they leave school, 
“far from the maddening crowd” and in 
direct communion with nature, at a very 
small expense. Already some of the ex- 
pupils of the institution have spent very 
happy times in this way, some even going 
long distances to the seacoast for the pur- 
pose. Anything that leads deaf youths 
to follow the natural pastimes of the 
hearing is good, and in this way the camp 
has already done something to advance 
the interests of the deaf. 

From every point of view the camp 
is found to be a most valuable adjunct 
to school training. The boys anticipate 
the life with the keenest interest, and are 
only sorry when the time comes at the 
beginning of the summer vacation for 
the camp to be struck. 


The spirit, then, of the schools of the 
present day is to study children—their 
physical as well as their intellectual na- 
tures, and to provide as well as we can 
what they need; to give scope to the play 
instinct in the training of both body and 
mind, and to utilize the child’s creative 
faculty to clothe with flesh and blood the 
dry bones of necessary but hitherto un- 
attractive studies.—IVilliam H. Maxwell. 
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THE HAND OF THE WORLD 


BY HELEN KELLER 


(From the 


S | write this, I am sitting in a pleasant 
Peivne in a sunny, wide-windowed study 
illed with plants and flowers. Here | 
sit warmly clad, secure against want, sure that 
what my welfare requires the world will give. 
Through these generous surroundings | feel 
the touch of a hand, invisible but potent, all- 
sustaining—the hand that wove my garments, 
the hand that stretched the roof over my head, 
the hand which printed the pages that [ read. 
What is that hand which shelters me? In 
vain the winds buffet my house and hurl the 
biting cold against my windows: that hand 
still keeps me warm. What is it, that I may 
lean upon it at every step I take in the dark, 
and it fails me not? I give wondering praise 
to the beneticent hand that ministers to my 
joy and comfort, that toils for the daily 
bread of all. | would gratefully acknowledge 
my debt to its capability and kindness. I pray 
that some hearts may heed my words about 
the hand of the world, that they may believe 
in the coming of that commonwealth in which 
the gyves shall be struck from the wrist of 
Labor, and the pulse of Production shall be 
strong with joy. 

All our earthly well-being hangs upon the 
living hand of the world. Society is founded 
upon it. Its life-beats throb in our institu- 
tions. Every industry, every process, is 
wrought by hand, or by a superhand—a ma- 
chine whose mighty arm and cunning fingers 
the human hand invents and wields. The 
hand embodies its skill, projects and multi- 
plies itself, in wondrous tools, and with them 
it spins and weaves, plows and reaps, con- 


verts clay into walls, and roofs our habita- 
tions with trees of the forest. It compels 
Titans of steel to heave incredible burdens, 


and commands the service of nimble lackeys 
which neither groan nor become exhausted. 
Communication between mind and mind, be- 
tween writer and reader, is made possible by 
marvelous extensions of the might of the 
hand, by elaborate reduplications of the 
many-motioned fingers. I have touched one 
of those great printing-presses in which a 
river of paper flows over the types, is cut, 
folded, and piled with swift precision. Be- 
tween my thoughts and the words which you 
read on this page a thousand hands have in- 
tervened; a hundred shafts of steel have 
rocked to and fro, to and fro, in industrious 
rhythm. 

The hand of the world! Think how it 
sends forth the waters where it will to form 
canals between the seas, and binds the same 
seas with thought incorporate in arms of 
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stone! What is the telegraph cable but the 
quick hand of the world extended between 
the nations, now menacing, now clasped in 
brotherhood? What are our ships and rail- 
ways but the feet of man made swift and 
strong by his hands? The hand captures the 
winds, the sun, and the lightnines, and des- 
patches them upon errands of commerce. Be- 
fore its irresistible blows mountains are 
beaten small as dust. Huge derricks—pre- 
hensile power magnified in digits of steel— 
rear tactories and 
stone in our stately 
cathedral spires. 

On the hand of the world are visible the 
records of biology, of history, of all human 
existence since the day of the 
that caught the trick of 
hand wears a birth-seal. 
thumb each of 
fancy to age. 


palaces, lay 
monuments, 


stone 
and 


upon 
raise 


“first thumb 

thought.” Every 
By the lines of the 
us can be identified from in- 
So by the marks on the hand 
of the world its unmistakable personality is 
revealed. Through suffering and prosperity, 
through periods of retrograde and progress 
the hand keeps its identity. Even now, when 
the ceaseless ply of the world-shuttles is so 
clamorous and confused, when the labor of 
the individual is lost in the complexities of 
production, the old human hand, the symbol 
of the race, may still be discerned, blurred 
by the speed of its movements, but 
and guide of all that whirring loom. 

Study the hand, and you shall find in it 
the true picture of man, the story of human 
growth, the measure of the world’s greatness 
and weakness. Its courage, its steadfastness, 
its pertinacity, make all the welfare of the 
human race. Upon the trustworthiness of 
strong, toil-hardened hands rests the life of 
each and all. Every day thousands of people 
enter the railway train and trust their lives 


master 


to the hand that grasps the throttle of the 
locomotive. Such responsibility kindles the 
imagination! But more profound is the 


thought that the destiny and the daily life of 
mankind depend upon countless obscure 
hands that are never lifted up in any dra- 
matic gesture to remind the world of their 
existence. In “Sartor Resartus” Carlyle ex- 
presses our obligation to the uncelebrated 
hands of the worker. 

“Venerable to me is the hard Hand; crooked 
and coarse; wherein notwithstanding lies a 
cunning virtue indefeasibly royal as of the 
Scepter of this Planet. * * * Hardly en- 
treated Brother! For us was thy way so 
bent, for us were thy straight limbs and fin- 
gers so deformed; thou wert our Conscript 
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on whom the lot fell, and fighting our bat- 
tles wert so marred. For in thee too lay a 
God-created Form, but it was not to be un- 
folded. Encrusted must it stand with the 
thick adhesions and defacements of Labor; 
and thy body, like thy soul, was not to know 
Freedom.” 

_ But wherefore these deformities and de- 
facements ? Wherefore this bondage that 
cramps the soul? A million tool-hands are 
at our service, tireless and efficient, having 
neither heart nor nerve. Why do they not 
lift the burden from those bowed shoulders ? 
Can it be that man is captive to his own ma- 
chine, manacled to his own handiwork, like 
the convict chained to the prison wall that he 
himself has built? Instruments multiply, they 
incorporate more and more of the intelligence 
of men; they not only perform coarse drudg- 
ery, but also imitate accurately many of the 
hand’s most difficult dexterities. Still the 
God-created Form is bowed. Innumerable 
souls are still denied their freedom. Stiil the 
fighter of our battles is maimed and de- 
frauded. 

Once I rejoiced when I heard of a new in- 
vention for the comfort of man. Taught by 
religion and a gentle home life, nourished 
with good books, I could not but believe that 
all men had access to the benefits of inventive 
genius. When | heard that locomotives had 
doubled in size and speed, I thought: “The 
food of the wheat-fields will come cheaper to 
the poor of the cities now,’ and I was glad. 
3ut flour costs more today than when I read 
of those great new engines. Why do not im- 
proved methods of milling and transporta- 
tion improve the dinner of the poor? I sup- 
posed that in our civilization all advances 
benefited every man. I imagined that every 
worthy endeavor brought a sure reward. I 
had felt in my life the touch only of hands 
that uphold the weak, hands that are all eye 
and ear, charged with helpful intelligence. 
I believed that people made their own condi- 
tions, and that if the conditions were not 
always of the best they were at least toler- 
able, just as my infirmity was tolerable. 

As the years went by, and | read more 
widely, I learned that the miseries and fail- 
ures of the poor are not always due to their 
own faults, that multitudes of men, for some 
strange reason, fail to share in the much- 
talked-of progress of the world. I shall 
never forget the pain and amazement which 
I felt when I came to examine the statistics 
of blindness, its causes and its connection 
with other calamities that befall thousands of 
my fellow-men. I learned how workmen are 
stricken by the machine hands that they are 
operating. It became clear to me that the 
labor-saving machine does not save the la- 
borer. It saves expense and makes profits 
for the owner of the machine. The worker 
has no share in the increased production due 
to improved methods; and, what is worse, as 
the eagle was killed by the arrow winged with 


his own feather, so the hand of the world is 
wounded by its own skill. The multipotent 
machine displaces the very hand that created 
it. The productivity of the machine seems to 
be valued above the human hand; for the ma- 
chine is often left without proper safeguards, 
and so hurts the very life it was intended to 
serve. 

Step by step my investigation of blindness 
led me into the industrial world. And what 
a world it is! How different from the world 
of my beliefs! 1 must face unflinchingly a 
world of facts—a world of misery and deg- 
radation, of blindness, crookedness, and sin— 
a world struggling against the elements, 
against the unknown, against itself. How 
reconcile this world of fact with the bright 
world of my imagining? My darkness had 
been filled with the light of intelligence, and, 
behold, the outer day-lit world was stumbling 
and groping in social blindness! At first I 
was most unhappy; but deeper study re- 
stored my contidence. By learning the suf- 
ferings and burdens of men, | became aware 
as never before of the life-power that has 
survived the forces of darkness, the power 
which, though never completely victorious, is 
continuously conquering. The very fact that 
we are still here carrying on the contest 
against the hosts of annihilation proves that 
on the whole the battle has gone for human- 
ity. The world’s great heart has proved equal 
to the prodigious undertaking which God set 
it. Rebuffed, but always persevering; seli- 
reproached, but ever regaining faith; un- 
daunted, tenacious, the heart of man_ labors 
towards immeasurably distant goals. Dis- 
couraged not by difficulties without or the 
anguish of ages within, the heart listens to a 
secret voice that whispers: “Be not dis- 
mayed; in the future lies the Promised 
Land.” 

When I think of all the wonders that the 
hand of man has wrought, I rejoice and am 
lifted up. It seems the image and agent of 
the Hand that upholds us all. We are its 
creatures, its triumphs, remade by it in the 
ages since the birth of the race. Nothing on 
earth is so thrilling, so terrifying, as the 
power of our own hands to keep us or mar us. 
All that man does is the hand alive, the hand 
manifest, creating and destroying, itself the 
instrument of order and demolition. It moves 
a stone, and the universe undergoes a fre 
adjustment. It breaks a clod, and new beauty 
bursts forth in fruits and flowers, and the sea 
of fertility flows over the desert. 

With our hands we raise each other to the 
heights of knowledge and achievement, am 
with the same hands we plunge each other 
into the pit. I have stood beside a gun which 
they told me could in a few minutes destroy 
a town and all the people in it. When 
learned how much the gun cost, I thought: 
“Enough labor is wasted on that gun to buil 
a town full of clean streets and wholesome 
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dwellings!” Misguided hands that destroy 
their own handiwork and deface the image 
of God! Wonderful hands that wound and 
can bind up, that make sore and can _ heal, 
suffering all injuries, yet triumphant in meas- 
ureless enterprise! What on earth is like 
unto the hands in their possibilities of good 
and evil? So much creative power has God 
deputed to us that we can fashion human be- 
ings round about with strong sinews and 
noble limbs, or we can shrivel them up, grind 
living hearts and living hands in the mills of 
penury. This power gives me_ confidence. 
But, because it is often misdirected, my confi- 
dence is mingled with discontent. 

“Why is it,” I asked, and turned to the 
literature of our day for an answer, “why is 
it that so many workers live in unspeakable 
misery?” With their hands they have builded 
great cities, and they cannot be sure of a 
roof over their heads. With their hands 
they have opened mines and dragged forth 
with the strength of their bodies the buried 
sunshine of dead forests, and they are cold. 
They have gone down into the bowels of the 
earth for diamonds and gold, and they haggle 
for a loaf of bread. With their hands they 
erect temple and palace, and their habitation 
is a crowded room in a tenement. They plow 
and sow and fill our hands with flowers while 
their own hands are full of husks. 

In our mills, factories, and mines, human 
hands are herded together to dig, to spin, 
and to feed the machines that they have 
made, and the product of the machine is not 
theirs. Day after day naked hands, without 
safeguard, without respite, must guide the 
machines under dangerous and unclean con- 
ditions. Day after day they must keep firm 
hold of the little that they grasp of life, until 
they are hardened, brutalized. Still the por- 
tent of idle hands grows apace, and the hand- 
to-hand grapple waxes more fierce. O pitiful 
blindness! O folly that men should allow 
such contradictions—contradictions that vio- 
late not only the higher justice, but the plain- 
est common sense. How do the hands that 
have achieved the Mauretania become so im- 
potent that they cannot save themselves from 
drowning? How do our hands that have 
stretched railways and telegraphs round the 
world become so shortened that they cannot 
redeem themselves ? 

Why is it that willing hands are denied the 
prerogative of Labor, that the hand of man 
is against man? At the bidding of a single 
hand thousands rush to produce, or hang 
idle. Amazing that hands which produce 
nothing should be exalted and jeweled with 
authority! In yonder town the textile mills 
are idle, and the people want shoes. Fifty 
miles away, in another town, the shoe fac- 
tories are silent, and the people want clothes. 
3etween these two arrested forces of pro- 
duction is that record of profits and losses 
called the Market. The buyers of clothes 


and shoes in the market are the workers 
themselves; but they cannot buy what their 
hands have made. Is it not unjust that the 
hands of the world are not subject to the 
will of the workers, but are driven by the 
blind force of Necessity to obey the will of 
the few? And who are these few? They 
are themselves the slaves of the Market and 
the victims of Necessity. 

Driven by the very maladjustments that 
wound it, and enabled by its proved capacity 
for readjustment and harmony, society must 
move onward to a state in which every hand 
shall work and reap the fruits of its own 
endeavor—no less, no more. This is the third 
world which I have discovered. From a 
world of dreams, I was plunged into a world 
of fact, and thence I have emerged into a 
society which is still a dream, but rooted in 
the actual. The commonwealth of the future 
is growing: surely out of the state in which 
we now live. There will be strife, but no 
aimless, self-defeating strife. There will be 
competition, but no soul-destroying, hand- 
crippling competition. There will be only 
honest emulation in co-operative effort. There 
will be example to instruct, companionship to 
cheer, and to lighten burdens. Each hand 
will do its part in the provision of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, and the other great needs of 
man, so that if poverty comes all will bear it 
alike, and if prosperity shines all will rejoice 
in its warmth. 

There have been such periods in the his- 
tory of man. Human nature has proved it- 
self capable of equal co-operation. But the 
early communist societies of which history 
tells us were primitive in their methods of 
production—half civilized, as we say who dare 
call our present modes of life civilization. 
The coming age will be complex, and will re- 
linquish nothing useful in the methods which 
it has’ learned in long struggles through 
tvyrannies and fierce rivalries of possession. 
To the hand of the world belongs the best, 
the noblest, the most stupendous task, the sub- 
jection of all the forces of nature to the mind 
of man, the subjection of physical strength 
to the might of the spirit. We are still far 
from this loftiest of triumphs of the hand. 
Its forces are still to be disciplined and or- 
ganized. The limbs of the world must first 
be restored. In order that no limb may suf- 
fer, and that none may keep the others in 
bondage, the will of the many must become 
self-conscious and intelligently united. Then 
the hand—the living power of man, the 
hewer of the world—will be laid with undis- 
puted sway upon the machine with which it 
has so long been confounded. There will be 
abundance for all, and no hands will cry out 
any more against the arm of the mighty. 
The hand of the world will then have achieved 
what it now obscurely symbolizes—the up- 
lifting and regeneration of the race, all that 
is highest, all that is creative, in man. 
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FIRST LESSONS IN READING 


BY KATHERINE FRITZ 


IIE power to read is so ordinary a 

part of our mental equipment that 
we rarely question its meaning or its ori- 
gin. We take little note of our sunrises 
and sunsets and the clear air about us. 
All common things pass unchallenged, 
however marvelous they may be. And 
so we have learned to read without giv- 
ing a thought to the pains spent in the 
mastery of the art. Why does every- 
body learn to read? We have learned to 
read in order that we may add to our 
own power by sharing the experience 
and wisdom of others. We read to ob- 
tain knowledge of the life about us. 
Much of our highest inspiration has 
come to us through the reading of liter- 
ature. 

Learning to read is an important part 
of the children’s training and occupies a 
prominent place in our school work. 
There is perhaps no other branch of 
school training of more importance than 
the teaching of reading. The teaching 
of reading requires a clear knowledge of 
the ends to be attained, and this is es- 
pecially true in the first lessons. Read- 
ing is a very complex art; hence not any 
one method of teaching reading is com- 
plete, even in the earliest stages. Cor- 
rect instruction is necessary early in life, 
and especially is this true in teaching 
reading to primary classes. The pupil 
in after life must help himself; there- 
fore reading is a foundation study and 
its importance must not be lost from 
sight for a single moment. 


METHODS 


The several methods employed in 
teaching reading to children are, (1) the 
A, B, C method, syllabic method, phonic 
method, synthetic method, of which the 
aim is word mastery, and (2) the word 
method (advocated by Horace Mann), 
sentence method, and thought method, 
which train pupils in the power to get 
the thought. The first lessons in read- 


ing should be given by such a combina- 
tion of methods as to result not only in 
good word mastery, but also in facile 
thought reading. The exclusive use of 
any one method, even for a few weeks, 
results in some habit or tendency that 
must be corrected before natural reading 
is possible. However, much depends on 
the skill of the teacher in meeting the 
needs of the pupils and avoiding bad 
results. 
VOCABULARY 


Teachers of the deaf have before them 
a vastly more difficult problem in teach- 
ing reading than teachers of hearing 
children. The normal deaf child does 
not enter school with an empty head, but 
like the child with hearing has a mind 
stored with varied experiences which he 
cannot express in words. In place of 
verbal language he has invented the ges- 
ture language. Thus the first task of 
the teacher is to provide the pupil witha 
vocabulary of fifty or a hundred words 
which is secured through familiarity 
with sound units. Teachers of the hear- 
ing defer the teaching of elements until 
the children have acquired some little 
facility in reading and understand its 
purpose. But the mastery of the ele- 
ments is the fundamental work in the 
teaching of reading to the deaf. Chil- 
dren should be taught to recognize the 
elements on the lips and to repeat them 
as distinctly as possible before they are 
taught to copy them: (1) To see (hear), 
(2) to repeat, (3) to write, should be the 
order of the instruction. 


BLACKBOARD WORK 

The first reading lessons should be 
given by the use of the blackboard. No 
chart or primer can take the place of 
crayon and board in these beginning ex- 
ercises except to supplement the board 
lessons. The words written before the 
eyes of pupils have an interest to them 
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that no chart words can have, and they 
are more easily learned. It is a ques- 
tion whether script or print or both 
should be used in these first lessons. 
There are, however, advantages in first 
using plain script and teaching the pupil 
from the start to write. Right here it 
may be said that the written work re- 
quired of pupils should be kept within 
the limits of careful writing. The writ- 
ing of the word, phrase, or sentence not 
only makes clear but fixes the picture of 
it in the mind. Not much is gained by 
the use of both script and print from the 
first, unless the teacher prefers the use 
of the primer in the first lessons. When 
the pupils are ready to use a primer, the 
transition from script to print is quickly 
made, as many experiments fully show, 
there being a similarity of the script and 
the printed words. After a short time 
the book can be used directly, with only 
occasional help from the board. 


PRELIMINARY ORAL WORK 


Care should be taken to introduce all 
words, phrases, and sentences first orally. 
This is important, the true order being 
(1) idea, concept, or thought; (2) then 
its oral expression of word, phrase, or 
sentence; (3) and last the written word, 
phrase, or sentence on the board. To 
read a sentence, the mind must pass from 
the words to the sentence, and therefore 
the first step in reading is to know the 
words. When a child can read the lips 
and speak a word, he quickly learns its 
written form, knowing it then as a form 
through the eye. The child’s vocabulary 
should be formed of words which rep- 
resent things, actions, and other phe- 
nomena that interest him and thus form 
a basis for interesting lesson talks. It is 
not necessary or best. to select only short 
phonetic words ; they should be “chil- 
dren’s words.” The child’s early lessons 
should be lessons in talking. With the 
fifty or more carefully chosen words that 
the children know, hundreds of phrases 
and sentences expressing facts which the 
pupils have observed may be formed, 
Written on the blackboard, and read by 
the pupils. ; 


OBJECTIVE INSTRUCTION 

In these exercises objective instruction 
may be effectively united with reading. 
Charts containing pictures of familiar 
objects and, where possible, the objects 
themselves are invaluable aids in asso- 
ciating words and ideas. It is best to be 
in no hurry to get pupils to reading in 
the formal way, but rather patiently 
train them to see the many things in the 
pictures or in the objects; then require 
them to tell what they see. This is best 
accomplished with questions from the 
teacher. Children delight in pictures. 
We all know with what delight the 
baby’s eyes gaze upon the pages of a pic- 
ture book long before the words which 
describe them can be spoken or even 
understood. As the child grows older 
pictures continue to be a source of pleas- 
ure. Many a new idea creeps into the 
child’s mind by the path of the picture 
book. The text can never describe as 
faithfully as the picture, which brings 
the scene before the eyes of the child, 
while the words are often misunder- 
stood. If the children learn to see all 
that the picture contains, they are im- 
measurably helped in their study of the 
lesson. 

WORDS 


Fach new word should be practically 
mastered on the day that it is taken up, 
so that ever afterward it will be instantly 
recognized at sight by the child, and he 
will be able to pronounce it properly and 
promptly. The proper mastery of a 
word means further that the sight of the 
word instantly calls into the child’s mind 
the object, quality, or act which it repre- 
sents. New words should always be 
written, and only a few moments should 
be given to this work each session. 
Teachers should apply the sentence 
method with the words learned as soon 
as possible, the object being to do away 
with mere “word calling.” The black- 
board is here again the best means of in- 
troducing the sentence method. By it 
pupils may be early trained to see words 
in groups. As soon as a number of 


words have been taught, they should be 
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combined. The pupils should then read 
the resulting phrase or sentence. Much 
depends also on the proper reading of 
the phrases, phrasing being very essen- 
tial to correct sentence reading. 

The articles a, an, and the should be 
early taught in connection with names of 
things. The pupils should be trained 
from the first to speak these articles as 
if they were a part of the word. 


THE SENTENCE 


The phrases or sentences may be placed 
on the board and the pupils asked to ob- 
serve what is written; then the sentence 
erased and the children required to tell 
what they had read. In the reading of 
sentences, children should be trained to 
pass, by a synthetic glance, from the 
words to the sentence as a whole. The 
sentences must be necessarily very short 
at first until the children are able to take 
them in at a glance and get the thought 
with ease. This is the true basis of the 
art of reading, and the sooner it is ac- 
quired the better. 

A pointer should never be used in read- 
ing blackboard sentences. Pointing to 
the successive words necessitates hitch- 
ing from word to word instead of taking 
in the sentence as a whole. The pointer 
may, however, be used in the word drills. 
Sometimes when children are learning 
to read they hesitate to pronounce the 
words. When this is the case, it is evi- 
dent that they are not reading, but have 
fallen back to the first step of word mas- 
tery and are applying all their powers to 
recognizing the words. This proves that 
the preparation has not been sufficient. 
The lesson should not be read aloud 
until the new words and the new ideas 
have been studied and mastered, so that 
the children will see a sentence in ene 
mental effort, just as in the beginning 
they learned to see a whole word in one 
mental effort. 


THOUGHT 


Geiting the thought or sense from the 
printed page is the third step. Pupils 


should understand the subject of the les- 
son before they attempt to read it, but 


the only means by which the teacher 
may know that the pupils understand the 
subject 1s by having them state the con- 
tent of the lesson before reading it, 
Each lesson should be studied by the 
pupils and the teacher, and discussed by 
means of questions and pantomime, 
When pupils read without a good un- 
derstanding of what they see before 
them, the recitation is valueless. Chil- 
dren must be interested, their feelings 
awakened, and their attention focussed. 
All this requires skillful work on the 
part of the teacher. Special skill is re- 
quired to teach lessons that appeal to 
the imagination. The reader must see 
with the mind’s eye the picture which 
the language sketches. Reading lessons 
in primary schools are often exercises in 
word calling instead of thought reading. 
Much of the silent reading of children is 
mere skimming of the printed page, with 
but little clear grasp of the thought. 


POSITION 


Pupils when reading aloud should stand 
or sit in correct position in order that the 
respiratory organs may have free, easy, 
and natural action. They should be 
taught to inhale and exhale in such a 
way as to economize breath in reading 
and convert it into sound. Their books 
should be held at a correct distance from 
the face and in such a position that both 
eyes may see the words at the same vis- 
ual angle. A good idea for deaf children 
is for them to inhale at every punctua- 
tion mark. 

TASTE 

Pupils learn to read by being drilled in 
reading. What is worth reading once by 
a child is worth reading several times. 
It is not what he reads that tells, but 
what becomes a part of his life. 

The teacher also has a duty in the di- 
rection of developing taste in literature. 
Pupils will always be influenced by 
thoughts from the printed page. Read- 
ing should create a love for good books. 
Success in reading depends on what is 
read and how fully it is understood. It 
is not what the eye passes over, but what 
the soul takes unto itself that tells. 
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THE VOLTA BUREAU 
For the Increase and Diffusion of Knowledge Relating to the Deaf 


BY FRED DELAND, LIBRARIAN 


I. ITS AIM AND PURPOSE 
HROUGH the generosity of Dr. 
Alexander Graham Bell, the in- 


ventor of the electric speaking-telephone, 
and of his father, the late Prof. Alex- 
ander Melville Bell, the well-known au- 
thority on phonetics and the inventor of 
visible speech, the deaf enjoy all the ad- 
vantages inherent in a well-endowed in- 
stitution, located at 1601-1603 35th street, 
corner of Volta Place, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C., and known the world over as 
“The Volta Bureau for the Increase and 
Diffusion of Knowledge Relating to the 
Deaf.” 

_ The work in which the Volta Bureau 
is engaged had its inception in 1880-81 in 
the Volta Laboratory Association’s ex- 
perimental laboratory, which was located 
in a little brick building formerly stand- 


ing near the present site of the Church of 
the Covenant. Later the Association 
dissolved, and Dr. Bell sold ground and 
building, and in 1887 moved his personal 
laboratory equipment to the two-story 
brick building, No. 3414 Q street, now 
Volta Place, Washington. 

During this period the Hon. John Hitz, 
formerly Consul General to the United 
States from Switzerland, was assisting Dr. 
Bell in certain researches relating to the 
deaf, that necessitated searching through 
many pamphlets, periodicals, school re- 
ports, books, etc. Naturally they were 
buying or securing a copy of every avail- 
able publication that in any way related 
to the deaf, to the so-called “deaf and 
dumb,” or to the blind-deaf, no matter 
in what part of the world it was pub- 
lished. ‘There was also a capable as- 
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sistant compiling the ancestry of all fam- 
ilies in the New England States into 
which two or more deaf children had 
been born, and obtaining histories of all 
the New England towns that contained 
genealogical material serviceable in these 
researches. 

Thus it soon came about that a wealth 
of material relating to the deaf was filed 
in the laboratory, including not only pub- 
lications that represented quite an invest- 
ment, but periodicals and school reports 
from all over the world. Thus when 
certain research work was completed the 
question arose, “What shall we do with 
this literature?” Shall this collection 
form the nucleus of a permanent library 
of literature for the deaf? 

Dr. Bell, deciding that the collection 
was worthy of preservation, at once pro- 
vided the necessary funds that enabled 
John Hitz to take the preliminary steps 
toward founding a permanent library for 
the deaf, and as the large room in which 
he carried on his researches relating to 
the deaf was a part of the Volta Labo- 
ratory, that room was called the Volta 
Bureau, and John Hitz “Superintendent 
of the Volta Bureau.” 

It was also realized that much good 
might be accomplished in modifying pop- 
ular beliefs concerning the deaf by re- 
printing and generously distributing cer- 
tain contributions to knowledge that 
might serve to dispel erroneous ideas 
relative to methods of education; so the 
Volta Bureau brought out the first of its 
“Reprints of Useful Knowledge,” and 
forwarded copies to schools for the deaf 
and to public and other libraries in all 
parts of the world. In the aggregate 
probably about 90,000 copies of all its 
reprints have been sent out, to say noth- 
ing of about 10,000 copies of articles in 
periodicals which it has distributed gra- 
tuitously to libraries, where they would 
be available to the general public. A few 
reprints were also sold at a nominal price 
to individuals, while others were never 
placed on sale, the limited editions being 
distributed as widely as circumstances 
would permit. 

In addition to about 100 reprints and 


pamphlet publications, the Volta Bureau 
has also published at its own expense 
and distributed among public institutions 
a number of valuable historical, statistj- 
cal, and educational works, including Dr, 
I. A. Fay’s large work on Marriages of 
the Deaf (the Bureau paying the ex- 
penses incurred in gathering the mate- 
rial) ; the Histories of American Schools 
for the Deaf, in three volumes ; the Helen 
Keller Souvenirs, “Dumb No Longer,” 
Etc. 

The records show that during the four 
years, 1896-1899, nearly 35,000 copies of 
reprints, publications, circulars, and clip- 
pings were gratuitously sent out by the 
Volta Bureau that the public might be- 
come better acquainted with the work 
being done to promote the welfare of 
little deaf children. In December, 1911, 
through the courtesy of the Smithsonian 
Institution, it presented to the National 
Bureau for Promoting the General Wel- 
fare of the Deaf, London, England, a 
total of nineteen (19) bound volumes and 
four hundred and twenty-five (425) sep- 
arate unbound Reports of Schools for 
the Deaf; sixty-five (65) bound publi- 
cations and two hundred and thirty-two 
(232) pamphlets, etc., unbound; also a 
complete file of the Association Review 
and the Vorta Review. On different 
occasions the Volta Bureau has also pre- 
sented to schools for the deaf, so unfor- 
tunate as to lose their libraries by fire, 
as complete a set of its own and its allied 
publications as it could spare. 

The Volta Bureau is also a clearing- 
house for exchanges between American 
and foreign schools of reports, statistics, 
and educational literature relating to the 
deaf. Thus thousands of packages have 
been reconsigned to their proper destina- 
tions from the Volta Bureau. During 
the summer of 1904, through the courtesy 
of the International Bureau of Exchanges 
connected with the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, the Volta Bureau sent abroad a 
carefully selected assortment of four 
thousand eight hundred and three (4,803) 
publications relating to the deaf to one 
thousand three hundred and eight (1,308) 
institutions, libraries, and__ specialists. 
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The same year, through the courtesy of 
the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, the Volta Bureau sent to one 
thousand four hundred and seventy-five 
(1,475) public and school libraries and 
other public institutions, and to super- 
intendents, directors, and trustees of 
schools for the deaf a total of two thou- 
sand eight hundred and five (2,805) pub- 


lications. 


The Volta Bureau was awarded a gold 
medal “for the increase and diffusion of 
knowledge relating to the deaf” at the 
Universal Exposition held in St. Louis, 
In 1904, to commemorate the acquisition 
of the Louisiana Territory, and also at 


the Jamestown Tercentennial Exposition, 
on Hampton Roads, Virginia, in 1907, 
in commemoration of the first permanent 
English settlement in America. 

In the library of the Volta Bureau are 
files of more than 200 domestic and for- 
eign periodicals devoted to the deaf. 
Some of these suspended publication 
many years ago and copies are rarely 
found elsewhere. The librarian is ear- 
nestly endeavoring to secure complete 
files of every publication relating to the 
deaf that has ever appeared, no matter 
in what part of the world, or whether 
issued by a school or institution, or as 
a private venture and for private circu- 
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lation, or as a public periodical, to the 
end that it may be truly said that “If it 
relates to the deaf, it is in the Volta 
Bureau.” Though the Volta Bureau has 
thousands of books, pamphlets, periodi- 
cals, manuscripts, classified clippings. 
genealogical records, ete., it 1s constantly 
seeking more. It desires to have at hand 
all information possibly procurable, prop- 
erly classified and card-indexed, to the 
end that it may promptly and accurately 
answer any reasonable question relating 
to the deaf that any person may ask. 

In the library are also the following: 

(1) A card catalogue of more than 
50,000 deaf children admitted into spe- 
cial schools for the deaf in the United 
States during the 19th century (1817- 
1900), with full details concerning them 
taken from the private records of the 
schools. 

(2) Voluminous MSS. containing au- 
thentic information concerning 4,471 
marriages of persons deaf from child- 
hood (deaf and dumb), supplied by the 
families themselves, with details concern- 
ing the parents and other ancestors and 
the brothers and sisters and children of 
the partners in marriage. Many of the 
details have been transferred to cards to 
facilitate the preparation of statistical 
tables. 

(3) The special schedules of the Deaf 
used by the Census Office in 1900, con- 
taining detailed information concerning 
89,287 persons returned as deaf or “deaf 
and dumb” in the 12th Census of the 
United States. The information is au- 
thentic because supplied by the deaf per- 
sons themselves. The perforated cards 
used by the Census Office in tabulating 
the returns are also preserved in the 
Volta Bureau. 

(4) The special schedules of the blind 
used by the Census Office in 1900, con- 
taining detailed information concerning 
64,763 persons returned as blind in the 
12th Census of the United States. The 
information is authentic because supplied 
by the blind persons themselves. The 
perforated cards used by the Census 
Office in tabulating the returns are also 
preserved in the Volta Bureau. 


The cost of tabulating all this census 
material was borne by the Volta Bureau, 

The above-mentioned material (1 to 4), 
being of a confidential nature, cannot be 
thrown open to the general public, but 
the Volta Bureau welcomes bona fide in- 
vestigators, and will give them free ac- 
cess to the material under suitable re- 
strictions relating to the use of names, 
etc. 

Among the more important manu- 
scripts are Dr. Bell’s “Ancestry of the 
New England Deaf” and his “Genealogy 
of Martha’s Vineyard,” studies made in 
investigating the laws of heredity as 
bearing upon deafness. 

From Dr. Bell’s point of view there 
is no more fascinating research work 
than that relating to the marriages of 
the deaf with the deaf. And he has 
presented to the Volta Bureau a set of 
nearly three hundred charts forming a 
graphical study of marriages of deaf 
persons which have resulted in deaf off- 
spring, showing the ancestors and de- 
scendants of the persons married, and 
their brothers and _ sisters, together 
with their deaf relatives in collateral 
branches. These charts constitute a spe- 
cial examination of the histories of three 
hundred families in which deafness has 
appeared in two, three, four, or five ste- 
cessive generations, and contain all es- 
sential details interesting to students of 
heredity. Some of these charts were 
shown at the International Otological 
Congress held in Boston, in August, 
1912, by Dr. G. Hudson-Makuen. 

In addition to the thousands of publi- 
cations which the Volta Bureau possesses 
by right of purchase or of presentation, 
it also carefully guards valuable historical 
and statistical records relating to the deaf 
intrusted to its care for permanent pres- 
ervation. Some of these are available to 
all who are interested; others are of a 
confidential nature and open only to men 
whose past records guarantee the char- 
acter of their researches. And its ability 
to properly care for and protect manu- 
scripts and documents of this character 
has won recognition and will lead to the 
Volta Bureau becoming the custodian of 
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records of inestimable value to future 
generations. Recently it learned that one 
eminent worker in behalf of the deaf has 
provided in his will that when he passes 
away his splendid collection of literature 
relating to the deaf shall be deposited in 
the Volta Bureau for the benefit of fel- 
low-workers in a good cause. Others 
are now sending to the Volta Bureau old 
pamphlets, periodicals, and reports re- 
lating to the deaf, knowing that the 
Bureau will redistribute the duplicates 
among public institutions. 

Needless to say, the position which the 
Volta Bureau occupies is a unique one 
and one that entails grave responsibility ; 
for the information which it gives out 
must be not only accurate and up-to-date, 
but excellent judgment must be exercised 
in issuing any statement that may in 
any way reflect upon a family history. 

If the original plans could be carried 
out, no doubt the work of the Volta Bu- 
reau would also embrace to a greater 
extent than here outlined the following 
functions : 

First. It would seek to secure the co- 
operation of the highest otological and 
laryngological organizations and _ special- 
ists throughout the world with a view 
to devising, primarily, preventive meas- 
ures; and, secondarily, means of alleviat- 
ing and curing deafness. 

In thus stimulating research in all parts 
of the world, the brightest minds would 
be focused upon the primary aim, and 
thus a world’s prophylactic clinic would 
be founded, the results being given to 
the world in the leading languages. 

Second. The Volta Bureau would more 
fully than in the past collect, reprint, and 
distribute information concerning all 
methods of instructing the totally or par- 
tially deaf, or the blind-deaf, from in- 
fancy to old age, no matter where or in 
what language the text originally ap- 
peared. It would secure, tabulate, and 
distribute statistics graphically illustrat- 
ing direct and comparative results along 
any and all lines of research relating in 
any way to the welfare of the deaf. 

Third. As a bureau of information, its 
field of service is world-wide, and the 
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experience of the years has clearly dem- 
onstrated the need of extending and 
broadening this function. Every day 
some one in some part of the world, seek- 
ing accurate information relating to the 
deaf, appeals to the Volta Bureau for 
answers to varied inquiries. Among the 
many requests received in one week were 
the following: 

‘Please tell me where I can secure a 
good teacher for my little boy, whom the 
doctor says is totally deaf.” 

“One of my patients has a little girl 
baby evidently born deaf. Please send 
such literature as will aid in starting the 
mother along the right lines to insure 
speech to the child.” 

“T find I am growing very hard-of- 
hearing. Is it possible for me to learn 
lip-reading? Send me some helpful liter- 
ature.” 

“Has the Bureau the material from 
which the per capita cost of pupils in the 
principal State institutions can be ob- 
tained? What would be the cost of the 
clerical work involved ?” 

“How best shall we go to work to 
secure a day school for the deaf? There 
are seven little deaf children, perhaps 
more, in our town, and we feel that they 
should be taught at home.” 

“Please tell me how to start a ‘Parents’ 
Association,’ whose members will aid 
their deaf children to acquire more rap- 
idly facility in speech and speech-read- 
ing.” 

‘“T have an essay to write about Helen 
Keller. Please tell me all about her, and 
send some of the pamphlets you are giv- 
ing away.” 

“Where is the best normal training 
school for students desiring to become 
teachers of the deaf?” 

“Of nine children born to hearing first 
cousins, seven were born deaf, the other 
two hearing. Will the children of these 
hearing children be born deaf, and the 
children of these deaf children be with 
hearing power unimpaired? In other 
words, does deafness skip a generation 
and then reappear? If so, what is the 
iw, and in how far does it hold good?” 
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“In what line of work can an intelli- 

gent deaf girl earn a good living wage ?’ 
“Must have a first-class oral teacher 

at once. Telegraph names of three or 

four available teachers, with details.” 

These few questions portray in some 
small degree the varied character of the 
inquiries that daily come to the Volta 
Bureau—questions that daily illustrate 
the wisdom of maintaining so serviceable 
a source of information toward which 
physicians, clergymen, teachers, parents, 
and students may turn for information 
concerning whatever may promote the 
educational welfare of little deaf children 
during the impressionable, absorptive 
years of childhood. 

The Bureau is also the Mecca toward 
which the adult deaf and the hard-of- 
hearing turn for advice concerning the 
efficiency of lip-reading, in the hope of 
ameliorating the affliction of gradually 
increasing deafness. 

The Volta Bureau maintains a Teach- 
ers’ Information Agency and keeps on 
file a list of teachers seeking appoint- 
ments, and a list of superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and parents desiring teachers for 
deaf children. 

In brief, the Volta Bureau's aim and 
purpose is to become the one place in all 
the world where any one may propound 
a reasonable question relating to deafness 
and the deaf with a good probability of 
its being accurately and promptly an- 
swered. 

In other words, to be the world’s infor- 
mation bureau in all matters relating to 
the educational welfare of the deaf. 

II. ITS SUPERINTENDENTS 


As already stated, John Hitz was the 
first Superintendent of the Volta Bureau. 
From the beginning he held that the 
Volta Bureau should be conducted along 
scientific rather than pedagogic lines, “its 
methods rather those of the scientist than 
of the schoolmaster ;” that while it would 
impartially present the views and theories 
of others, it should hold none, advocate 
none, indorse none. Primarily its true 
function was to gather the literature of 
the world that related to the deaf and 
the blind-deaf, and to collect and corre- 
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late and disseminate facts, letting the re- 
cipients analyze and assimilate the facts 
most helpful to the cause they served. 
He believed in gathering facts by the 
statistical method on properly prepared 
schedules, and held that only through the 
fearless publication of facts, without re- 
gard to the influence these facts might 
have in modifying methods, would the 
continued existence of the Bureau be 
justified, aside from serving as a large 
library or general depository of literature 


relating to the deaf. Furthermore, that 
the volume of its serviceability must 


necessarily depend upon the impartial, 
unbiased character of all its undertakings. 

This impartiality was appreciated the 
more by those who knew that personally 
John Hitz was a strong advocate of 
oralism, that unofficially he did what he 
could to promote the teaching of speech 
to little deaf children in the impression- 
able language-learning years that precede 
the school age, and that he refused to 
allow any publication to carry his name 
as an associate editor, or to claim to be 
the organ of the Bureau, for fear such 
action might narrow its field of useful- 
ness. 

Thus it came about that under the 
superintendency of John Hitz the Volta 
Bureau established cordial relations with 
eminent educators of the deaf in all parts 
of the world, regardless of the methods 
used in instructing pupils, winning their 
confidence and esteem through its im- 
partial breadth of view and leading them 
to perceive that its mission was world- 
wide. 

John Hitz remained Superintendent of 
the Volta Bureau from its inception to 
the day of his sudden death, March 26, 
1908, while escorting Helen Keller from 
the Union Station. On March 30 his 
remains were interred in the Congres- 
sional Cemetery. Miss Keller attended 
the funeral services held in the Volta 
Bureau, and paid a glowing tribute to 
her departed “foster father,” as she called 
Mr. Hitz, saying in part: “Only those 
who knew John Hitz can realize what 
his friendship meant to me. . . I 
will try to impart to others the sense that 
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a wise, good man has lived among us like 
a benediction. The deaf and the 
blind have lost more than they can ever 
know in losing his sympathy and service. 
Would that all workers for these two 
classes were like him — disinterested, 
broad in their views, more anxious for 
the good of those they undertake to help 
than for the advocacy of theories.” 

At the annual meeting of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf, held in Rochester, 
N. Y., on May 6, 1908, the following 
resolutions were passed and recorded: 


Whereas, the death of Hon. John Hitz, Su- 
perintendent of the Volta Bureau, Washing- 
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ton, D. C., having taken from us a charter 
member of the Association, and 

Whereas, his work for many years having 
been entirely sympathetic and closely co-oper- 
ative with the aims and purposes of the As- 
sociation, be it 

Resolved, That it is our feeling that in his 
death our Association and the cause of the 
deat in general have sustained a distinct and 
irreparable loss; also that we here give ex- 
pression to our high appreciation of his char- 
acter and personal worth; and be it further 

Resolved, That in the Volta Bureau for the 
increase and diffusion of knowledge relating 
to the deaf, we recognize an institution of 
broadest philanthropy and of large and per- 
petual usefulness; and that we further recog- 
nize the debt we owe, and that the world will 
owe for all time, to its first Superintendent 
for the wise thought of its creation and the 
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far-seeing, far-reaching plan of its 
work, 

Resolved, That these resolutions be 
entered upon the minutes; that a copy 


of them be forwarded to the imme- 


diate family; and that they be pub- 
lished in the Association Review. 
CAROLINE A. YALE, 
E. A. GRUVER, 


W. Boornu, 


Committee. 


On March 26, 1908, the day 
following the sudden death of 
John Hitz, Mr, Frank W. Booth 
accepted the appointment of Act- 
ing Superintendent of the Volta 
Bureau, tendered to him by the 
trustees. Later he became the 
Superintendent, and remained in 
charge of the work until July 
i911, when his resignation be- 
came effective that he might ac- 
cept the proffered superinten- 
dency of the Nebraska School 
for the Deaf, at Omaha. 

Mr. Booth was peculiarly qual- 
ified to be at the head of the 
Volta Bureau, for not only was 
he a leader in the teaching of 
the deaf, an editorial writer of 
eminence in the literature of his 
profession, and during twelve 
years general secretary and treasurer of 
the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, but his 
very wide acquaintance with teachers of 
the deaf, both in this country and in for- 
eign lands, enabled him to perceive how 
best the Bureau could continue to pro- 
mote the welfare of the deaf. 

Following Mr. Booth’s resignation, Dr. 
Harris Taylor, principal of the Institu- 
tion for the Improved Instruction of 
Deaf-mutes of New York City, was re- 
quested to serve as superintendent of the 
Volta Bureau. This Dr. Taylor agreed 
to do for the honor conferred, but only 
“upon condition that there should be no 
other remuneration.” Thus Dr. Taylor 
has generously filled the superintendency 
for a year and a half without compensa- 
tion, while at the same time carrying on 
his professional work in New York city. 

Teachers of the deaf hold Dr. Taylor 
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in high esteem, and turn to him for guid- 


ance, aid, advice, knowledge. He is one 
of their number; he came from the 


ranks, and he understands the difficulties 
that teachers necessarily face. It is Dr. 
Taylor's desire that every teacher of 
hearing children, as well as every teacher 
of deaf children, should realize that the 
services of the Volta Bureau are at their 
command in whatever will promote the 
intellectual welfare of deaf children, and 
that it is up to those teachers to help, 
through a utilization of its services, in 
making the Bureau a more prominent 
and profitable part of the world’s edu- 
cational equipment, to the end that the 
greatest possible returns in welfare work 
may be secured from the generous gifts 
of the donors, whose sole thoughts have 
been to aid in restoring to little deaf chil- 
dren their rightful heritage of speech, 
and to enable them to gain the knowledge 
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that will insure an ability to successfully 
compete with the hearing in industrial, 
commercial, and professional work. 


III. THE SOURCE OF ITS FINANCES 


The Volta Bureau was founded and 
maintained during nearly twenty-five 
years by a private individual—Alexander 
Graham Bell—and then presented, to- 
gether with its maintenance fund, to the 
American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 

The manner in which this maintenance 
fund was created and the steps leading 
thereto are believed to be of sufficient 
interest to be presented here in detail. 

While striving to improve [Bell's tele- 
phone transmitter, Thomas A. Edison 
outlined to his co-laborer, Mr. E. H. 
Johnson, the possibility of devising a 
telephone repeater that would prove as 
useful on telephone circuits as the relay 
is on telegraph lines. Some months later, 
while lecturing in Buffalo on “the musi- 
cal telephone,” Mr. Johnson casually re- 
ferred to the proposed telephone repeater 
that would mechanically record a tele- 
phone message and then relay it across 
the continent if so desired. The next 
morning the Buffalo papers gave more 
space to “the talking machine reproduc- 
ing articulate speech with all the perfec- 
tion of the human voice” than to the 
lecture or the musical entertainment. 
The following evening Mr. Johnson lec- 
tured in Rochester, and again the news- 
papers dilated on the merits of “the talk- 
ing machine,” notwithstanding that the 
house was crowded to learn about “the 
musical telephone” and listen to strains 
of music conveyed from some distant 
city, or hear the thrilling notes of some 
charming singer entertaining an audience 
many miles away. 

It would be interesting to learn the 
names of the newspaper men in Buffalo 
and Rochester whose brilliant foresight 
and imagination in 1877 leaped far in 
advance of the inventor’s fertile mind, 
and not only christened the unmaterial- 
ized invention, but so forcibly outlined 





its commercial value and possibilities as 
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to lead Mr. Johnson to abandon a very 
profitable lecture tour, cancel a dozen en- 
gagements, hurry back to Mr. Edison’s 
laboratory, and tell what the newspaper 
men thought about the invention. 

After reading the newspaper clippings, 
Mr. Edison said: “They are right. That 
is what it is—a talking machine.” Then 

Edison and Johnson started to put in 
tangible form that which the new Spaper 
fraternity the country over was giving 
the widest free adv ertising any invention 
ever received. Later Mr. Johnson said: 
“Within twenty-four hours we had an 
instrument consisting of a little revolving 
cylinder turned w ith a crank, and a sim- 
ple diaphragm with needle attachment, 
We wrapped a sheet of tinfoil around the 
cylinder, and then, while turning the 
crank, we spoke into the transmitting 
diaphragm the original phonographic sen- 
tence: ‘Mary had a little lamb.’ Then we 
reversed the action to see if it would re- 
produce our speech, which it did to our 
satisfaction. That was the original pho- 
nograph, to my mind the greatest thing 
Mr. Edison ever did.” 

A little later Mr. Edison became in- 
fatuated with the fascinating problems 
of incandescent electric lighting, and 
many of his earlier inventions were ne- 





glected or practically abandoned. Among 
the number was the phonograph, which 
was left in a crude and nearly useless 


condition for practical commercial work, 
and while a patent had been granted it 
did not prove of value. 

On July 28, 1880, “the commissioners 
of the Volta Prize of the French Acad- 
emy notified Alexander Graham Bell that 
they had awarded to him” this prize of 
50,000 francs, destined for the inventor 
of the best application of electricity, as 
shown in the methods and means for the 
electric transmission of speech over long 
distances, the magneto-electric speaking 
telephone being considered the most ser- 
viceable electrical invention devised dur- 
ing the preceding fifteen years. 

When Dr. Bell received this prize of 
$10,000 he determined to let it form the 
nucleus of a fund to promote research 
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His first step in creating 
this fund was to form an organization, 
which he called the Volta Laboratory 


and invention. 


Association. The $10,000 received from 
France was gradually expended in 
equipping the laboratory and in secur- 
ing material, supplies, etc. 


The three members of the Volta As- 
sociation were gentlemen interested in 
research work of an unremunerative na- 
ture. Dr. Chichester A. Bell was inter- 
ested in organic chemistry, and during 
many years was demonstrator of chem- 
istry at University College, London, 
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England. He desired to conduct certain 
experiments in organic chemistry, in 
Washington. Mr. Sumner Tainter was 
an expert maker of optical instruments. 
Being a skilled mechanician, he had as- 
sisted Dr. Bell in the development of the 
photophone, an instrument devised to 
transmit speech upon a beam of light. 
Mr. Tainter desired to carry on experi- 
ments relating to optical apparatus, and 
he supervised the work and the staff of 
skilled workmen employed in the Volta 
laboratory. Alexander Graham _ Bell, 
though known the world over as the in- 
ventor of the magneto-electric speaking 
telephone, was particularly interested in 
researches relating to the inheritance of 
deafness, and desired to carry on re- 
searches relating to the ancestry of the 
deaf and the results of the marriages of 
the deaf with one another. 

The members agreed that the working 
capital of the Association (the Volta 
Prize) was to be utilized to support 
these various lines of investigation; but, 
as each line was unremunerative, it was 
proposed that the three associates should 
concentrate a portion of time and effort 
upon some one line of research or inven- 
tion that gave promise of producing 
financial profit, with the object of cre- 
ating a permanent fund that might be 
utilized to promote various scientific 
researches. 

The members further agreed that any 
joint invention that gave promise of 
possessing commercial value was to be 
patented and the patents sold. Then 
the proceeds of the sale were to be 
divided into four parts, one for each of 
the three associates, and the fourth to 
replace and augment the Volta Prize. 

In searching for a promising line of 
investigation the members perceived the 
possibilities of commercial profit in de- 
vising an improved form of Edison’s 
phonograph, and the newspaper frater- 
nity were responsible in a measure for 
this selection. 

Early in 1874 Dr. Bell carried on a 
series of experiments with an improved 
form of phonautograph devised by Mr. 
Charles A. Morey, in which vowel 








sounds were sung to their various pitches 
and their tracings preserved for study 
and comparison. but the curves traced 
by the stylus were not sufficiently marked 
to enable the vowels to be certainly iden- 
tified. Thus Dr. Bell welcomed the ap- 
pearance of Edison’s phonograph in 
1877-1878 as a means for securing rec- 
ords of minute phonetical distinctions, 
but in some respects the results were dis- 
appointing, and the imperfect character 
of the records led him to perceive 
how serviceable a perfected phonograph 
might prove. 

Careful experiments showed that the 
Kdison phonograph failed in_ satisfac- 
torily reproducing sounds owing to im- 
perfect indentations due to the stylus 
crowding or crumpling the tinfoil then 
forming the receiving cylinder. The As- 
sociation substituted a flat wax plate for 
the tinfoil,“and later wax cylinders, on 
the immovable surface of which the 
stylus engraved in clean-cut permanent 
form each and every sound of the hu- 
man voice that impinged upon the dia- 
phragm of the receiver, thus making it 
possible to secure an exact reproduction 
of the message so engraved whenever 
desired, this quality of permanence be-’ 
ing absent in a tinfoil surface. Again, 
the instrument perfected in the Volta 
Laboratory consisted of three parts: the 
phonograph, or recording instrument: 
the phonogram or record so designed as 
to be transmissible in the mails, and the 
graphophone, or reproducer. 

When the new instrument was _ per- 
fected it was found that the entire work- 
ing capital of the Volta Association, in- 
cluding the Volta Prize Fund of $10,000, 
was exhausted, and thus there were no 
funds to cover cost of applying for pat- 
ents. So a commercial corporation, the 
Volta Graphophone Company, was or- 
ganized by residents of Washington to 
serve as a parent company, to hold the 
patents obtained in all countries, to or- 
ganize local operating companies, and to 
grant royalty rights. 

To secure the necessary capital the 
Volta Association then sold all its rights 
to the new company for a certain pro- 
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portion of the shares of the new organi- 
zation, and these shares were equally 
divided among the three members and 


the Volta Fund, each receiving one- 
fourth. The Association then dissolved 


and the members went their several ways. 

Having applied for and secured broad 
patents, and desiring the Volta phono- 
graph to be recognized as an improved 
form of Edison’s invention, it was of- 
fered to the Edison Company about as 
follows: Your phonograph has little or 
no commercial value. Ours is a practi- 
cal machine covered by broad patents. 
But as Mr. Edison conceived the prin- 
ciple on which our machine is based and 
invented, the original phonograph, we 
suggest the formation of a new com- 
pany, you to hold 49 per cent of the 
stock and we to hold 51 per cent so we 
can maintain control. 

The Edison Company was favorably 
impressed with this generous offer. But 
when Mr. Edison learned of the negotia- 
tions he objected and devised certain 
improvements in his neglected phono- 
graph, and an interview soon appeared 
in the daily papers concerning his im- 
proved instrument. Thus, owing to Mr. 
Edison's attitude, the Volta Graphophone 
Company was compelled to consider 
other plans for placing the instrument on 
the market. 

About this time some official reporters 
of debates in the United States Senate 
and the House of Representatives and 
some members of the newspaper frater- 
nity, including Mr. James O. Clephane, 
Mr. Andrew Devine, Mr. John H. White, 
Mr. Edward D. Easton, Mr. Edward V. 
Murphy, and others, became convinced 
of the commercial practicability of the 
phonograph - graphophone, through re- 
peated practical demonstrations of its 
serviceability in recording and reproduc- 
ing dictation, and as a result of their en- 
thusiasm Mr. Stilson Hutchins, then pub- 
lisher of the Washington Post, became 
interested. The outcome of the inter- 
est thus awakened by these successful 
tests was the organization of a second 
commercial corporation, the American 
Graphophone Company, to manufacture 
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and sell phonographs and graphophones, 
and in this company Mr. Edward D. 
Easton is and has been during many 
years the chief executive. The original 
plan of the company was to offer the in- 
struments as a substitute for the short- 
hand amanuensis, letting the stylus re- 
cord the dictation on the.wax cylinder 
and then repeat it to the copyist. But 
when the public found that the world’s 
richest music could be satisfactorily re- 
corded and reproduced a larger business 
developed along that line, and the adver- 
tising on this one feature alone has in- 
volved the expenditure of millions of 
dollars to newspapers and _ periodicals. 
Surely a case of bread cast upon the 
waters returning. 

Naturally patent litigation followed 
and the original Edison patent proved 
unimportant. Thus the patents granted 
to the Volta Graphophone Company be- 
came the underlying patents, covering 
all phonographs and graphophones using 
wax cylinders or wax records. 

Meanwhile Dr. Bell sold the shares of 
the Volta Graphophone Company al- 
lotted to the Volta Prize Fund for the 
sum of $100,000, and with this sum a 
fund was created that was thenceforth 
called the Volta Fund. In other words, 
this Volta Fund had its origin first in the 
Volta Prize of $10,000, awarded for 
what was recently declared to be the 
most marvelous invention of many cen- 
turies, the electric-speaking telephone 
that eliminates time and distance in 
myriad transactions, and, second, in the 
graphophone, referred to in the court 
records as that “great invention which 
is the origin and basis of the enormous 
sound-recording industry of the present 
day, and which was the outcome of four 
years (1881-1885) experimental work 
on the part of the collaborators.” 

On June 27, 1887, Dr. Bell delivered 
to his father, Prof. Alexander Melville 
Bell, this Volta Fund, or, as it was later 
termed, the Volta Bureau Fund, to be 
held in trust and to be used in promoting 
the educational welfare of deaf children ; 
more particularly “for the purpose of 
founding and maintaining a Bureau for 
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the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
relating to the deaf,” in distributing de- 
sirable literature concerning the deaf, no 
matter in what language published, and 
in procuring whatever material or means 
would aid research or any other form 
of work undertaken for the purpose of 
promoting the intellectual welfare of 
deaf children. 

Owing to his advanced age, Dr. Bell's 
father requested the appointment of his 
nephew, Mr. Charles J. Bell, the well- 
known Washington banker and financial 
authority, as joint trustee of this fund, 
which was done; and, following the 
death of Professor Bell, the trusteeship 
was turned over to the American Se- 
curity & Trust Company of Washington, 
of which Mr. Charles J. Bell is president. 

Following the death of John Hitz, Dr. 
Bell realized that the time had come 
when he must arrange for the permanent 
maintenance of the work of the Volta 
Bureau by a corporate concern rather 
than by an individual. Thus at the an- 
nual meeting of the American .\ssocia- 
tion to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf, held in Rochester on May 6, 
1908, Dr. Bell suggested that the Asso- 
ciation take charge of the property and 
maintenance of the Bureau. The min- 
utes read: 


Dr. Bell said that it was his opinion that 
the Association and the Volta Bureau each 
lacked what the other possessed, and a union 
of the two would complete a whole and make 
the Association what it had been his ambition 
it should become, and such a union would make 
sure that the Speech Association and the Volta 
Bureau could never become antagonistic. He 
would like to hand over the whole property 
of the Volta Bureau to the Speech Association, 
suggesting no change in either the character 
of the Association or in that of the work done 
by the Volta Bureau, leaving it to the Directors 
of the Association to do as much or as little 
of what had been the Bureau’s work as they 
may find means and opportunity. He thought 
it advisable to place the Volta Fund in the 
hands of a trust company under a contract as 
to the use of the dividends of the trust. He 
would like to have the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf have and use the Volta Bureau as its 
home. This is placing the larger institution 


in the hands of the smaller one, but the Asso- 
ciation is incorporated and is competent, and, 


he is sure, will do all he desires done in qa 
satisfactory manner. Dr. Bell said the matter 
of placing the Voita fund demands immediate 
attention. When that fund has been placed to 
the credit of the Association, as he plans, the 
property and vested funds of the Association 
will be, or will approximate as follows: 

General fund::....0<< 0%. $45,490.25 

SINKING TUNG. .ccs0.00% 33,453.14 

REAL EStAte. 04.5. ckemen 42,500.00 


$121,449.39 

Dr. Bell suggested that the Speech <Asso- 
ciation simply absorb the Volta Bureau funds 
in the hands of a trust company, from which 
it would receive the full proceeds of its in- 
vestment and then turn back into the hands 
of the trust company one-half of these pro- 
ceeds to be invested by it as increase of the 
capital; the other half to be expended in such 
manner as the Board saw fit, the donor placing 
upon the Board no restrictions as to the man- 
ner of its expenditure. 

IV. THE VOLTA BUREAU ; ITS LIBRARY AND 
OFFICES 

Before 1890 it was perceived that the 
publications received by the Volta Bu- 
reauu were accumulating so rapidly that 
the quarters then occupied at 3414 Q 
street (now Volta Place) were inade- 
quate, and that much additional stack 
room would have to be secured if the 
collection was to be available to students 
in research work. It was also perceived 
that the Volta Laboratory was not a suit- 
able or a safe place in which to house so 
valuable a collection of literature and 
statistics relating to the deaf, for the 
building was only a cheaply constructed 
two-story brick structure. So Dr. Bell 
suggested securing plans for the erection 
of a small fireproof building, having a 
number of stack rooms in which the per- 
manent preservation of the material 
could be assured. John Hitz requested 
Peabody & Stearns, of Boston, to pre- 
pare the plans, which he received in Sep- 
tember, 1892. 

The plans presented were for a build- 
ing similar to but somewhat more archi- 
tecturally ornate than the one now occu- 
pied. As the cost of construction was 
estimated to be double what he had ex- 
pected to pay, Dr. Bell strongly objected 
to drawing so heavily upon the Volta 
Fund for so ornate a structure; for, in 
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his opinion, that fund might be used to 
better purpose. 

However, John Hitz won Prof. Mel- 
ville Bell’s approval of a modification of 
the plans, and together they succeeded in 
winning Dr. Bell’s consent, but only on 
condition that the entire cost of erecting 
and equipping should come from some 
other source than the Volta Fund. Soa 
building fund was started, to which Dr. 
Bell contributed $25,000; his father gave 
$15,000, and John Hitz gave a portion of 
his services in the sense that during the 
remainder of his life he accepted a lower 
salary than would otherwise have come 
to him. Referring to this gift, Dr. Bell 
says: “The Volta Bureau building was 
the creation of John Hitz. It would 
hardly be possible to get any one else in 
the country to do the really great work 
he did at $160 a month for himself and 
an assistant.” 

Meanwhile, there was purchased three 


lots having a frontage of 60 feet on 35th 





AS ORIGINALLY DESIGNED 


street and 139 feet on Q street (later re- 
named Volta Place), and almost directly 
across the street from the Volta Labo- 
ratory. 

On Thursday noon, April 27, 1893, in 
the presence of the architect and the con- 
tractor, Prof. A. Melville Bell, Dr. Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, Dr. J. C. Gordon, 
Dr. Z. F. Westervelt, and John Hitz, the 
contracts for the construction of the 
Volta Bureau building now occupied were 
signed ; the color of the bricks to be used, 
the exact location for the building in the 
lot purchased, and other details were 
decided. ; 

At 4 o’clock in the afternoon of May 8, 
1893, the ground was formally broken 
for the construction of the new building, 
when Helen Keller turned the first sod, 
followed by Elsie May Bell, Marian Hub- 
bard Bell, and others, amid the applause 
of relatives and friends. Among those 
present on this occasion were: Helen 
Keller and her teacher, Miss Annie M. 
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Sullivan (now Mrs. Macy), Dr. J. C. 
Gordon, Professor and Mrs. A. Melville 
Bell, Mr. and Mrs. David Bell, Dr. and 
Mrs. Alexander Graham Bell and their 
daughters, Elsie and Marian Bell, Miss 
Mary Symonds, Miss Laura Symonds, 
Mrs. Hood, Bessie Appleby, W. A. Mills, 
John Hitz, Mary I. Barton,,A. W. Me- 
Curdy, Douglas McCurdy, C. W. Ellis, 
Bertha Ellis, Roland Ellis, and others. 

Owing to various delays, due partly on 
account of the financial stress that in- 
volved the entire country in 1893-1894, 
materially reducing incomes on many 1n- 
vestments, the actual work of erecting 
the building did not commence until late 
in September, 1893, and a year elapsed 
before it was ready for occupancy. 

Under date of Monday, October 8, 
1894, John [itz made this notation: “En- 
tered upon my first day’s work in the 
new building of the Volta Bureau,” and 
he adds that the first visitor to enter the 
building called to make inquiries about 
the census of the deaf. 

The accompanying reproduction of a 
photograph shows the building as it ap- 
pears today. Yet no illustration can do 
justice to the exquisite proportions and 
architectural attractiveness of the struc- 
ture itself, marred as it is by its terraced 
setting. And it is this indefinable atmos- 
phere of artistic lines that appeals to 
many visitors the longer its harmonious 
classical design is studied. 

The library section of the building, 
separated from the main portion by a 
12-inch fire-wall, has but one entrance, 
with steel vault doors that open into the 
librarian’s room, and are locked every 
evening. The iron stairway leading from 
one stack floor to another is circular in 
form; cast-iron floor plates are used in 
the second and third floor stack rooms, 
while a fine quality of flagging is used 
for flooring the lower room. ‘There are 
ten stacks each on the first and second 
floors, but no stacks on the third floor. 
These stacks are of cast iron, and the 
only inflammable material in the library, 
aside from books and pamphlets, is the 
pine shelving used in the iron stacks (to 
be replaced with iron or steel shelving), 


the card index and filing cases, and the 
window frames and casings. Except two 
that are iron-barred, all the library win- 
dows have iron shutters. 

There is an abundance of daylight in 
the stack rooms except on cloudy days, 
but there is no artificial means of light- 
ing; thus the contents are not conven- 
iently available after dark. However, as 
the Bureau is open to visitors only from 
ga.m. to 4 p. m., this absence of artificial 
illumination is not a serious drawback at 
present. The other rooms are electrically 
illuminated. 

The contents of these stack rooms, 
taken as a whole, form a library of spe- 
cialized literature of inestimable value, 
and one that should be intelligently treas- 
ured and rendered available to every in- 
terested seeker after knowledge concern- 
ing any problem relating to deafness, its 
causes, and its amelioration. 


V. WHY THE NAME VOLTA 


In a preceding paragraph it has been 
stated that the rather odd title, Volta 
Bureau, was selected when the Bureau 
consisted only of a room in the Volta 
Laboratory, and as a convenience in re- 
ceiving mail. And as the work in that 
single room increased in volume and im- 
portance, so grew the early fame of the 
very modest Volta Bureau. Hence a de- 
tailed explanation of the adoption of the 
name of the Italian natural philosopher 
may prove of interest. 

In 1786 the Italian physician, Galvani, 
announced the results of some experi- 
ments he had made on “the electricity of 
metals,” that were based on the observed 
contractions of the muscles of a frog 
suspended by a copper hook to an iron 
stem, and suggested “the existence of an 
animal electricity—a nervous fluid con- 
densed in the interior of the muscle.” 
Galvani’s letter caused a number of phi- 
losophers to repeat his experiments, 
among whom was Alessandro Volta, an 
Italian scientist, who replied, in 1792, that 
the contractions were due entirely to am 
electric irritability caused by the genera- 
tion of an electric current through the 
presence of two different metals in con- 
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tact with a moist conductor. Volta’s 
views being widely combatted, he con- 
tinued his experiments and finally made 
the world accept his reasons through the 
invention of his chemical generator, or 
voltaic battery, in 1796. In his experi- 
mental battery, or “pile,” Volta coupled 
a plate of silver alternately with one of 
zinc, interposing between each of these 
discs cardboard or cloth capable of ab- 
sorbing the saline or acidulated solution. 
Later on copper discs were substituted 
for the silver. The circuit was formed 
by attaching a wire to the first copper 
and to the last zine disc. 

In Volta’s production of electricity by 
the mere contact of dissimilar metals lies 
the beginning of industrial electricity, of 
the opening of vast and of rich possi- 
bilities in electrical work, for Volta’s 
battery, though not an economical gen- 
erator, was the first source from which 
it was possible and comparatively easy 
to secure a continuous electrical current 
with which to carry on experimental 
work. Although the product of his bat- 
tery was called “the new electricity,” 
Volta understood that it was simply elec- 
tricity set in motion through the trans- 
formation of chemical energy, or affini- 
ties, instead of by the manual energy in- 
volved in rotating the crank of a fric- 
tional machine. The first industrial 
fruits of Volta’s valuable invention ap- 
peared in the decomposition of water, 
of the compound liquids, of the elements 
sodium and potassium, and by Davy’s 
production, in 1809, of the voltaic are 
(or electric light) between two char- 
coal points, with the aid only of the cur- 
rent from a number of voltaic batteries. 
Electrolytic experiments revealed many 
discoveries to the chemists of Volta’s 
day. 

In November, 1800, Volta described 
his experiments to the members of the 
National Institute in Paris. Napoleon, 
then the First Consul, was a member of 
the Institute. On witnessing the electro- 
chemical experiments, his marvelous 
foresight grasped the possible value of 
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the invention in the industrial world, and 
he proposed that France should honor 
the scientist with a gold medal to com- 
memorate so important a discovery, and 
that a committee be appointed to repeat 
all of Volta’s experiments on a large 
scale, all of which was done. Napoleon 
also attended the meeting at which the 
Italian Institute was organized, and 
placed Volta’s name first on the list of 
proposed members. Volta also received 
from Napoleon a gift of 6,000 francs 
and the Cross of the Legion of Honor 
and the Order of the Iron Crown. Fur- 
thermore, Napoleon, whose genius illu- 
mined whatever be became interested in, 
established the Volta Prize, to be con- 
ferred upon whomsoever should make 
an electrical discovery or invention of 
great value to humanity. It was this 
Volta Prize, awarded to Dr. Bell, which 
formed the foundation of the endowment 
funds of the Volta Bureau. 

Volta’s important contributions to 
knowledge attracted wide attention be- 
cause he sought truth for truth’s sake 
and reasoned from observed facts. And 
the great discovery that immortalized his 
name brought fame, not because he per- 
ceived the possible future industrial value 
of his battery, but because the practical 
character of the demonstrations proved 
to his detractors and the waiting world 
that his logical deductions were correct. 

Volta’s invention captured the minds 
of philosophers in every civilized coun- 
try, and soon home-made replicas of the 
Volta pile were everywhere supplying 
current for experimental purposes. 

Then followed the announcements of 
the researches and discoveries of Ro- 
magnesi, Oersted, Ampere, Arago, Ohm, 
Wheatstone, Sturgeon, and others. Thus 
before his death, in 1827, Volta must 
have realized what marvelous progress 
had been made in less than 30 years; 
progress that led directly on to the glori- 
ous achievements in practical inventions 
of priceless value by Faraday and Henry, 
Morse and Bell, Brush and Edison, and 
a hundred others whose names are in- 
delibly written on Fame’s eternal scroll. 
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THE POET AMONG PRINCES: A STUDY OF RONSARD 
BY ADELAIDE B. STILWELL 


“Trust me; live now; nor for tomorrow wait; 
But pluck life’s roses while it is today.” 


© SANG Ronsard, the French poet, 
.) four centuries ago; and if we recall 
the words of Herrick, who bade. us 

Gather the rosebuds while ye may, Old 
Time is still a flying!” we remember that 
both these poets lived in the Renaissance, 
the glorious epoch which followed like a 
spring awakening after the dull sleep of 
the Dark Ages. The discovery of Amer- 
ica, as well as the discovery of the true 
laws of the solar system, had put to 
flight the bat-like theories then hovering 
through the minds of the most intelligent 
people. Man’s viewpoint of the universe 
and his place therein was revolutionized. 
The world was swinging in space with its 
sister luminaries, and man was rejoicing 
in freedom from the self-consciousness 
of severely regarding the welfare of his 
own soul. Improvements in the art of 
printing opened up the rich mine of an- 
tique lore, where eager intellect found 
satisfaction, for the spirit of curiosity 
was rife. It was Italy’s fortune to re- 
discover these olden-time riches, and her 
artists, architects, and poets brought in 
a renaissance, purely pagan, though more 
imitative than original. Then France ar- 
rived in Italy, and was so impressed as 
to acquire a taste for artistic achieve- 
ment. The Reformation was. stirring 
men’s minds, and in 1517 Europe looked 
on awestruck while Luther thundered 
his denunciations against Rome, where 
Alexander Borgia sat upon the papal 
throne. 

In such stirring times was Pierre de 
Ronsard born, on September 11, 1524, in 
his father’s castle, La Poissonier, on the 
banks of the river Loire, in one of the 
most picturesque and romantic regions 
of France. The elder Ronsard, a noble 
Hungarian, held the important position 
of steward to Francis I, that gay mon- 
arch, who was yet so devout a patron of 
science, art, and literature. Three call- 


ings in life were then open to younger 
sons—a soldier’s training, the practice of 
law, or the sanctuary of the church. 
Pierre was the fifth son, and for him was 
chosen a soldier’s life. 

When nine years of age the boy was 
sent to a small college; but the regent 
there proved so extremely harsh that in 
six months the bright, beautiful lad lost 
flesh, color, and all will to study—a state 
of things which so alarmed his father 
that Pierre was taken away and placed 
as page with the Duke of Orleans. It 
was then customary to take boys from 
their parents and put them in the homes 
of valiant nobles, who would inspire 
them by examples of bravery. At the 
chateau the youths followed the chase, 
practiced all manly exercises, and listened 
when evening fell to the thrilling tales of 
olden chivalry. Serving lord and lady, 
they continued physical, martial, and 
moral training, until having won their 
spurs by deeds of prowess they fared 
forth into the battle of life. 

At the castle of the Duke the young 
Ronsard proved himself a prodigy. Mis- 
sions of importance were entrusted to 
him, and extensive travels with ambassa- 
dors fell to his share, when months were 
spent in foreign lands, where the young 
page improved his time by learning to 
speak fluently the language of each court 
visited, Latin being to him already as a 
pastime. With such talents and training 
we need not wonder that before coming 
of age Pierre’s ambition was for a diplo- 
matic career. 

One of the most important journeys 
made by this brilliant young page was in 
the train of Mary, Queen of Scots, when 
she reluctantly returned to her native 
land. There on the rugged coast of Scot- 
land, Ronsard with several companions 
was shipwrecked, and suffered the ex- 
posure which brought on illness which 
left him incurably deaf. Thus the door 


to the diplomatic service was shut, and 
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Pierre, looking about for another pur- 
suit, thought of literature, which, how- 
ever, was then at a low ebb in France. 
No paths of ease led to the heights to 
which this ambitious but handicapped 
youth aspired. Seven years of severe 
study were spent at the College Coqueret, 
in Paris, where he met six companions, 
refined young men, with tastes similar to 
his own. ‘These seven formed a com- 
pany, calling themselves the Pleiade, after 
the constellation, for it was their dream 
to shine down the centuries as the re- 
formers of French literature; nor did 
their dream prove vain. The chief among 
these young men, one Joachim du Bellay, 
was drawn to Ronsard by a strong, warm 
bond of sympathy, for he, too, was very 
deaf. 

From his first appearance on the stage 
of literature the poet was successful. We 
are told that the young sister of Henri II, 
Margaret of Savoy, snatched a book of 
Ronsard’s poems from the hand of a 
courtier, who attempted to spoil them by 
mockery. Then the fair young lady read 
them aloud to the court in a manner that 
turned ridicule into admiration. 

It was about this time that the poet lost 
his heart to a beautiful young maid of 
honor; but many a tender sonnet penned 
to Cassandra failed to touch Cassandra's 
heart, and so ere long the fickle poet was 
addressing his odes to Heléne, Mignonne, 
and other fair but equally fickle maidens. 

King Henry II was succeeded by 
Charles IX, who led Ronsard as court 
poet to the pinnacle of prosperity, load- 
ing him with gifts of land, money, and 
houses, for Charles had a bright, appre- 
clative mind, though France found him 
but a weak actor in practical affairs of 
state. Charles named the poet his ‘Father 
in Apollo,” wrote verses with him, de- 
lighted to have him ride in his hunting 
train, and declared he always won at ten- 
nis when his favorite poet played by his 
side. This king even went so far as to 
ask the poet to sit beside him on the 
throne! However, Ronsard’s diplomatic 
sense knew well the value of such com- 
pliments, and while basking in the sun- 
light of royal favor the poet’s eyes were 
not blinded by the glare, nor was his 
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voice muffled when he lifted it to “plead 
the cause of the poor and needy.” “The 
Discourse on the Misery of the Times” 
and ‘The Remonstrance with the People 
of France” were drawn from the soul of 
the poet by the shocking wretchedness 
of the down-trodden, over-taxed lower 
classes, who suffered bitterest starvation 
that the rich might live in greater luxury. 

In four courts Ronsard was popular ; 
each king treated him with kindness and 
affection, and in return the poet sang 
their praises in accents which sound so 
fulsome that we need not be surprised to 
learn that this court poet enjoyed being 
told that his deafness was as dire a 
calamity as had been the blindness of 
Homer. 

After the death of Charles IX his 
brother, Henri III, came to the throne. 
This king was no lover of literature, and 
Ronsard, wearied of court life and irked 
by increasing deafness, retired to his es- 
tates at Croix Val, in his native province, 
where he lived contentedly in a charm- 
ing chateau and produced some of his best 
work. It was then that he made a com- 
plete edition of his works at the request 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, whose sincere 
admiration he had long enjoyed. Queen 
Elizabeth showed him her appreciation 
by the gift of a magnificent diamond, to 
which she compared the brilliancy of his 
poems. 

While studious and contemplative, 
Ronsard was also of an active tempera- 
ment and loved outdoor life. Work in 
his garden delighted him, and we may 
feel sure that there roses bloomed abun- 
dantly, for they were the flowers he loved 
the best, the blossoms which inspired his 
sweetest songs. We have a word picture 
of the poet drawn by himself, though it 
is almost impossible to breathe into a 
translation the spirit of the original text: 


“Sometimes I wander gladly along the sunny 
plain, 

Again through rustic village pass, or rest in 
shady wood, 

Alone in quiet places, where sweet silence e’er 
doth brood. 

Dearly I love the gardens, where flowers have 
run wild, 

And oft to banks of purling brooks my foot- 
steps are beguiled.” 
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For an idea of Ronsard’s personal ap- 
pearance we must trust the poor por- 
traits, all too few, which have come down 
to us. Tall, slender, with high forehead, 
full, wide-open eyes, a prominent Grecian 
nose, the mouth, full lipped but firm, and 
a noticeably projecting chin—these fea- 
tures go to make up a face not handsome 
yet refinedly intelligent and hinting of 
an attractive nature. 

By his contemporaries Ronsard was 
highly esteemed. In prose as well as 
verse he was vigorous and _ brilliant. 
Tasso was proud to read to him in manu- 
script his own great masterpiece, “Jeru- 
salem Delivered,” nor could the keen 
shaft of Rabelais’ humor turn aside the 
favor shown to Ronsard’s work. Hap- 
pily and hopefully the poet spent his 
later years, a peaceful existence rarely 
crossed by a cloud, until on December 
27, 1585, death came quietly to claim 
him. His wish was to be buried by the 
side of his beloved river, the Loire, and 
he begged that a laurel tree, “Apollo’s 
Bough,” might guard his grave. But 
these wishes were disregarded; the pri- 
ory church received his body, which was 
not even then allowed to rest in peace, 
for Huguenots in later years destroyed 
his tomb, and today none know where lie 
the ashes of Pierre de Ronsard. 

Yet though Ronsard’s tomb suffered 
desecration and forgetfulness, cultured 
men have not allowed his literary mem- 
ory to wither. They turn to him today, 
for no poet of France of such early time 
has a spirit so sympathetic to our own 
age or so cheerful a message of courage. 
‘Twas his to teach the value of careful 
work, to raise French poetry from the 
condition of prose tagged with rhyme 
into which it had fallen, and to breathe 
into it a new spirit and melody. His 
treatment of love is always nobly digni- 
fied, with a manly delicacy that enhances 
its richness, as we may learn by reading 
the following “Sonnet to Heléne,” which 
all anthologists love to quote: 


“When you are very old, and in your chair, 

At eve, beside the fire your shuttle ply, 

Singing your verses, you amazed will cry: 

‘Ronsard proclaimed my charms when I was 
fair!’ 


No servant then hearing you thus declare 

But at my name her weariness will fly, 

Blessing your name with praise all time shall 
spare. 


‘T shall a boneless ghost lie neath the ground; 

My rest by myrtle shades forever found; 

And you will o’er your fire crouch, old and 
gray, 

My love regretting and your scornful hate. 

Trust me; live now, nor for tomorrow wait; 

But pluck life’s roses while it is today.” 


Charming as is this sonnet, Ronsard 
penned many another brimming with the 
naive flavor of the Renaissance, which 
later centuries rarely recover. Like Her- 
rick, he expressed joy and hope, but with 
a loftier imagination. Like Chaucer, in 
spite of his courtier’s training, he ever 
retained his outdoor sweetness and free- 
dom from affectation. For his happy 
gift of pleasing many kings we _ have 
taken the liberty of naming him a “Poet 
among Princes’; but let us not forget 
that from the men of his own age Pierre 
de Ronsard won the proud title of the 
“Prince of Poets.” 


THE SILVER LINING TO A PRESENT-DAY 
CLOUD 


\ \ Yi HAVE heard so much about what 
the teacher should be that I cannot but 
say a word for what the teacher vw. 
In our schools we find many men and —— 
who are self-sacrificing, who are greatly 
earnest, and the largest factor coming into the 
life of the child. I think the only reason why 
the majority of these teachers do not measure 
up to the standard which you are asking of 
them is because they have not had the oppor- 
tunity for the preparation, which they most 
gladly and willingly would have embraced had 
it been within their reach. 

It has been my privilege within the last two 
years to go into 150 public schools in the city 
of Phil: .delphia, and thus I have some knowl- 
edge of what the teaching force is in that city 
at least. Going into that part of Philadelphia 
where there is almost altogether a foreign pop- 
ulation, I have many times had little children 
greeting me with “How do, teacher,” “Hello, 
teacher”; and on several occasions they have 
rushed up to me in tears, with an appeal for 
help in some childish difficulty. Why? Be 
cause seeing a woman in appearance and man- 
ner different from those about them, they 
thought she must be a “teacher”’—one sure to 
be both kind and wise—Mrs. Ciara H. P. 
STILWELL, in the Bulletin of the American 
Academy of Medicine. 
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A SUMMER’S EXPERIENCE WITH THE MONTESSORI METHOD 
BY AUGUSTA HARMAN AND WM. A. CALDWELL 


LREADY in this magazine the Mon- 
ean Method has been explained 
and illustrated, the materials and their 
uses described, and mention made of the 
possible benefit that may be derived from 
it by the deaf child. But I should like to 
add a few words detailing what it has 
done for one deaf child and what it is 
doing for a class of fourteen such chil- 
dren, from four to eight years of age, at 
the California institution. 

The University of California had the 
Montessori Method demonstrated during 
the past summer, at the Summer School, 
by the Misses Weill, who had just re- 
turned from Rome, where they were 
trained by Dr. Montessori. I was fortu- 
nate enough to be given the privilege of 
enrolling a deaf child in that Summer 
School class of sixteen, and of assisting 
in the work of instruction during the 
period of eight weeks, my purpose being 
to see if I could adapt any of the prin- 
ciples of the method to the needs of deaf 
children. I studied Dr. Montessori’s 
book, the teachers, and their method with 
hearing, normal children. 

I found that the improvement in my 
little deaf charge, not quite six years old, 
was marked. She was the object of 
chief interest to the many visitors and 
her progress was closely watched by the 
educators. From a wild, unmanageable 
little creature she became a well-man- 
nered child, with the ability to do many 
things. Her contact with normal chil- 
dren was, in my opinion, worth quite as 
much to her as the special method of in- 
struction. The desire to know what the 
children were saying daily increased, 
with the result that she was induced to 
make more and more effort to speak her- 
self, and at the end of the period she had 
a vocabulary of over two hundred words. 
She learned with ease to use all the self- 
helps for sense training. She was most 
anxious to write. The silence period 
seemed to please and attract her. One 


morning she went to the blackboard, 
wrote “silence,” turned to the class, and 
with her finger up to her lips uttered 
“sh,” with a pretty good imitation of 
Miss Weill. This is only one of many 
instances of her observation, concentra- 
tion, and imitation. 

There is very little in the Montessori 
Method that is new to the oral teacher of 
the deaf. It is the manner of presenting 
the information that varies and the free- 
dom of learning. The sense-training ex- 
ercises are practically the same as have 
been used previously, though some of the 
material is presented in a more attractive 
form. There is no other difference, and 
for years we have been using this train- 
ing as a means of developing our chil- 
dren. As Dr. Warner Brown said in one 
of his lectures, “We think that the free- 
dom from discipline is essential. But it 
is really the freedom of learning that is 
the discipline. It is essentially Montes- 
sori. It aims directly at sense training 
or the senses.” It is freedom in that the 
child follows his own interest. He has 
to work it out. He may get it by imita- 
tion, yet in the end he must needs do the 
active thing himself. Development of 
purposefulness is the psychological basis. 
We have seen discipline without punish- 
ment. We have seen discipline without 
reward. Here we see discipline success- 
fully carried out without punishment or 
reward. The idea of discipline without 
reward or punishment is psychologically 
ideal; therefore correct. There are al- 
ways special features to obtain this end, 
and here to obtain the discipline the fea- 
tures are silence, isolation, and sugges- 
tion. 

What I have found to be of most value 
in my own class during the six weeks of 
school which have elapsed at this writ- 
ing is the ease and facility with which 
the pupils are learning to write. The 
acquisition of writing has indeed never 
seemed a task to the majority of the chil- 
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dren after the sense training had suff- 
ciently developed them and given the 
necessary control of the muscles of the 
hand ; but now I see that it was not only 
a task, but actual drudgery in compari- 
son with the Montessori Method. Out 
of fourteen pupils only one child has 
failed to find a delight in tracing the 
sand-paper letters, and after the tactile 
muscular, visual, and “auditory” memory 








of the consonants and vowels has been 
established, then the joy and delight of 
finding the object and making the word 
out of the pretty blue and pink letters, 
giving the sound and speaking the word, 
is an unfailing source of interest. Spon- 
taneous writing has come to the majority 
of the class. The children are constantly 
blindfolding and teaching ane another. 
AucustaA HarMAn: 


“A MONTESSORI TEACHER” 


NE of the most common objections 

raised against any suggested plan of 
instruction is that it has already been in 
use. This does not strike me as an alto- 
gether insuperable argument in opposi- 
tion, but rather a point in favor. The 
main thing after all is to ascertain 


whether the scheme is practical and effi- 
cient, and whether this fact has been 
sufficiently recognized to lead to its wide 
adoption. Thus we are now hearing tt 
solemnly and more or less impressively 
affirmed that there is “nothing new” 
about the Montessori Method, the impli- 
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cation being that this lack of newness is 
sufficient indictment to discountenance 
the method in toto. 

But this tracing of letters by touch is 
new to me, and whether new in fact or 
not has certainly not been noticeably con- 
spicuous in the primary classes of our 
schools heretofore. It may be argued 
that it is simply a modification of the 
time-honored plan of having the learner 
follow the outlines of the letter on the 
wall-slate with his finger; but there is a 
notable difference. By the “new” method 
the pupil is blindfolded, and depends 
upon touch alone for guidance. The re- 
sult is that he inevitably acquires the 
right twist at the right point in each let- 
ter. The memory becomes a muscular 
and not a visual impression. It “feels” 
right for the chalk to take the right 
course ; at least such appears to me to be 
the case. Whatever the theory may be, 
certainly the results as attained with 
Miss Harman's little folks this fall have 
been of a character to make one regard 
the scheme with high respect. 

The personal equation necessarily cuts 
a figure in all such matters. Given an 
energetic, enthusiastic, capable teacher 
and results of consequence inevitably 
follow; but while this “equation” must 
always be taken into account, the fact re- 
mains, it seems to me, that here is a val- 
uable asset for any primary teacher. 

With regard to the accompanying pic- 
ture, I may say that it serves a double 
purpose. In the first place, it shows just 
how the rough, raised outline of the let- 
ter is traced by the blindfolded child. In 
the second place, it presents an amusing 
feature of an individual case. The boy 
shown in the picture was very slow about 
“catching on.” Day after day his teacher 
labored with him, but he evinced no en- 
thusiasm, and in fact refused absolutely 
to see anything of interest in the per- 
formance. One day, when Miss Harman 
had turned from him in despair, the baby 
of the class, not yet five years old, con- 
cluded it was a case demanding her at- 
tention. Accordingly she took the as- 
tonished young man in hand and gave 
him to understand that the time for fool- 


ing was over, and that the “brass-tacks” 
stage had now been reached. She blind- 
folded him with her own masterful hands 
and proceeded to train him up in the way 
he should go. Docile as a lamb under 
this novel and energetic dispensation, the 
stolid youth developed more signs of ani- 
mation than he had ever shown before, 
and is now regularly started in the way 
of progress. While this particular pic- 
ture was posed for illustrating this arti- 
cle, the confident air of the young in- 
structor and her indifference as to which 
hand, right or left, she may be guiding 
are manifestly her own contribution to 
the scene. 
Wa. A. CALDWELL. 


BOOK REVIEW 


A Monvessort MorHer. By Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher. 240 pages, 19 illustrations, and 
portrait of Marie Montessori. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.25 net; by mail, 
$1.35. 

A practical presentation of the problems that 
the every-day-full-of-work mother is facing, 
and how best they may be solved with Montes- 
sori methods. Here is one thought that not 
only illustrates the author’s style and broad 
vision, but is well worth committing to mem- 
ory: “It is apparent that the first element 
necessary, after a firm grasp on the funda- 
mental idea that our children must do their 
own moral as well as physical growing, and 
after a vivid realization that the smallest 
amount of real moral life is better than much 
simulated and unreal feeling, is clear thinking 
on our part, a definite notion of what we 
really mean by moral life, a definition which 
will not be bounded and limited by the repeti- 
tion of committed-to-memory prayers. This 
does not mean that simple nightly aspirations 
to be a good child the next day may not have 
a most beneficial effect on even a very young 
child, and may satisfy the first stirrings to life 
of the religious instinct as much as the con- 
stant daily kindnesses to plants and animals 
satisfy the ethical instinct. This latter, how- 
ever, at this age, is apt to be vastly more de- 
veloped and more important than the religious 
instinct. 

“Indeed, the religious instinct, which ap- 
parently never develops in some natures, al- 
though so strong in others, is in all cases slow 
to show itself, and, like other slowly germi- 
nating seeds, should not be pushed and prod- 
ded to hasten it, but should be left untouched 
until it shows signs of life. Our part is to 
prepare, cultivate, and enrich the nature in 
which it is to grow.” 
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PHONETICALLY WRITTEN STORIES IN THE MELVILLE 
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THE TEACHING OF CONCRETE PROBLEMS 
TO DEAF CHILDREN 


BY STELLA FLATLEY 


HE aim in teaching arithmetic 

should be to develop the pupil's 
power to solve accurately and readily the 
arithmetical problems that arise in ordi- 
nary business transactions, and to secure 
such training in reasoning and in making 
correct and concise statements of arith- 
metical conditions, relations, and opera- 
tions as may be properly associated with 
the work necessary for the development 
of this power. 

The question comes to us, “What 
method should be used?” An answer is 
difficult, for it is well known that one 
teacher will make a great success of a 
method, while another will make a total 
failure of the same method. Much de- 
pends upon the individual teacher and 
child. 

I think one great trouble in teaching 
concrete problems to deaf children is 
caused by giving these problems to pu- 
pils before they have sufficient language 
to understand and reason what they are 
doing. 

I am not particular about formal work 
in arithmetic in the lower grades at all. 
A teacher, using good judgment, may 
even give very simple problems with 
success in the lower grades and make 
the study very interesting. Another 
teacher may lay the poorest foundation 
possible with little children for reason- 
ing in concrete work. 

From the very beginning the child 
must reason why he adds or why he sub- 
tracts. He should never be given a num- 
ber of problems involving the same op- 
eration in succession, lest he get the idea 
that all must be added, all subtracted, 
or all multiplied. 

Great care must be taken not to con- 
fuse the beginner. Teach him to reason 
why he performs each special operation. 
Make the work practical by having him 
go about it with his sister, brother, 
Make up 


mother, or some good friend. 


your own problems and make them inter- 
esting. Go to the garden or orchard, or 
store if necessary, and buy something 
with the children. Water can be called 
milk and sold with great pleasure. If 
you have never tried this, you have no 
idea how interesting it is. 

A teacher must be cheerful in teaching 
concrete problems. It is much harder 
for any deaf child to learn to reason in 
arithmetic than it possibly could be for 
any teacher, who prepares her work, to 
teach it; so remember you have the easier 
side. Children can be made to love this 
study or to despise it; all depends upon 
the teacher. 

Every word in the problem must be 
thoroughly understood by the pupils, and 
for this reason I think text-books on the 
subject should not be placed in the hands 
of deaf children until they are quite well 
advanced in language. I never place a 
text-book in the hands of my pupils until 
they know the four fundamental opera- 
tions with accuracy and rapidity, and I 
am satisfied that their understanding of 
language, through the problems I have 
given them, is such that the book lan- 
guage will not be an obstacle thrown in 
their way to upset the interest for which 
[ have worked so hard. 

With even the numbers 2 and 3, prob- 
lems like the following should be given: 

I had one apple and my mother gave 
me one more. How many apples have 
I now? 

I had two apples and gave one apple 
to Henry. How many have I left? 

Mary has $3, and Jane has $r less 
than Mary. How many has Jane? 

If James earns 3 cents and Henry 
earns 2 cents, how many more did James 
earn than Henry? 

The child must reason or he can not 
do these problems correctly; and if he 
begins to reason with such, when he 
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advances to more difficult ones he will 
do the same without any great difficulty. 
Have pupils occasionally make up the 
problem, they being the teacher and you 
the pupil. It is excellent training in 
language, as well as reasoning, and they 
enjoy it. Again, you make up part of 
the problem and have them finish it. It 
is very interesting, and the pupil takes a 
great pride in being the one who does 
the best; for he may act as teacher next 
time and make up the first part of the 
problem for the other pupils to finish. 
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After they have advanced to more 
difficult reasoning, have lessons in which 
the pupils write out all the questions in 
the problem and also give the answers. 
Arrange your exercises so as to bring 
out clearly the new thing at each stage of 
progress and to associate the new with 
the related old. 

If good judgment be used, there is no 
reason why we should fail to get good 
results in teaching concrete problems, 
although it may be very discouraging at 
times with some pupils. 
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TELEPHONE SWITCHPOARD DRAWN 


FROM 


Courtesy 


of Bell Telephone News 


MEMORY BY A DEAF CHILD 


DEAF CHILDREN VISIT TELEPHONE EXCHANGE 


From Popular Electricity we learn that the 
Wabash Avenue exchange of the Chicago 
Telephone Company recently received a party 
of eight deaf children from one of the schools 
in that city. The children were shown all the 
workings of the system, and were allowed to 
assist in the operation of the plugs on the 
switchboard, being much interested in the play 
of the different-colored lights. 


The next day several of the children sent 
the company drawings of various portions of 
the telephone apparatus as recalled from mem- 
ory. All of these, as may be judged from 
the one reproduced here, show remarkable 
grasp of detail, testifying to powers of obser- 
vation used with good effect and accurate un- 
derstanding of the oral descriptions given 
them by their guides. 
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THE TEACHER'S RELATION WITH THE PARENTS 
OF DEAF CHILDREN 


BY KATHERINE F. REED 


UR minds and hearts, as those of 

teachers, are so filled with the in- 
terests of our deaf pupils that perhaps 
we do not think enough of the parents 
of these same children. Our dealings 
with the fathers and mothers is, to my 
mind, a most important part of our school 
work and well worth discussing. We 
secure the deaf pupils for our schools 
only with the consent of the parents; so 
our first approach should be most care- 
fully and tactfully managed. And such 
a variety of parents as there are to ap- 
proach. We all know that the mental 
attributes of the fathers and mothers are 
quite as varied as those of the deaf pupils 
themselves. If the parent is not handled 
in just the right way, it sometimes means 
a refusal to place the child in the deaf 
school; so all will agree it is most im- 
portant that this part of our work be 
done in precisely the right way. 

Perhaps the most important thing to do 
at the outset in approaching the mother 
of a deaf child is to make her feel that 
you are.her friend. Every effort must 
be made to gain her confidence at once; 
for if this is secured, there is an all-im- 
portant bond established. 

I speak first of the parent who is ig- 
norant of the work and accomplishments 
of the deaf school, who feels that there 
is some disgrace involved in her child’s 
attendance there, who hesitates to admit 
that he is deaf, who clings to the hope 
that perhaps later he may regain his 
hearing, and who has decided to wait 
before placing him in school. It is 
the deaf teacher’s task to interest this 
mother; to help her in a sympathetic, 
kindly, patient way to look at the situ- 
ation from the right standpoint. In a 


first interview with such a mother, we 
so often feel that unfortunate attitude of 
defense on her part, that quietly com- 
bative look in her eye and that unyield- 
ing and stubborn manner. 


I would advise the teacher not to al- 
lude to the deaf child at once, during 
this her first and most important call. 
Inquire how many children there are in 
the family, their names, the business of 
the husband or—the weather. Just in 
passing, do you remember what Booth 
Tarkington once said in one of his short 
stories? The quotation is as follows: 
“Henry took up the weather where she 
left it; he put it to its utmost; he went 
forward with it, prophesying weather; 
he went backward with it, recalling 
weather ; he spun it out, while she agreed 
to all he said.” You know this is not 
advice on my part to “go and do like- 
wise !”’ 

Then there is sometimes a baby to hold 
and talk to and talk about, and other 
children to make friends with—a priceless 
opportunity to show the mother that you 
love all little ones, and make her feel 
positive that any child placed in your 
keeping will be lovingly, sympathetically, 
and tenderly cared for. 

The child whom you wish to bring to 
your school may be mentioned casually 
at first; but do not leave the house until 
you have convinced the mother that she 
is not giving her child a fair chance in 
life if she does not send him to the deaf 
school ; that she is most fortunate to have 
it right in her own town (if such is the 
case), dwelling on the fact that some un- 
fortunate mothers are obliged to send 
their children out of the city, away from 
home, and that her deaf boy needs edu- 
cation even more than her hearing little 
ones. Say to her, “Would you not like 
to have your child look up into your face 
and say, “Mother, I love you?” Describe 
carefully and very simply the methods 
employed in our schools for the deaf. 
It is probably all so new to her that she 
hardly believes it possible that her boy 
can be actually made to talk. 

Of course, before leaving this home, 
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try to become acquainted with the child, 
so that your face will not be strange to 
him that first day upon entering school. 
Play with him and make him laugh, so 
that he may have a happy impression of 
you, or whatever is connected with you. 
I would not advise attempting to have 
the child produce a sound or say some 
simple word for the benefit of the parent 
during the first interview in his home. 
I think it rather tends to embarrass him, 
and poor results may discourage the 
mother with the whole matter. 

If you succeed in securing the child 
for a pupil, don’t allow the mother to 
remain in school with him the first day. 
He simply grows dependent on her pres- 
ence, and in the end it is a much fiercer 
struggle to separate the two. I have in 
mind a case which will illustrate this 
point. The year before I first saw the 
little fellow a deaf teacher had tried to 
induce the child to come to school, but 
the attempt was a failure. He attended 
for three dreadful days, during which 
time the mother accompanied him, and 
he cried just about all the time. The 
poor teacher was almost distracted, try- 
ing every device known to man to keep 
the child still and make him happy; but 
everything failed. At last, in despera- 
tion, she appealed to the kindergarten 
teacher (the deaf school was in one of 
the hearing school buildings) to take the 
boy into her room to be amused. This 
scheme also failed; the boy still shrieked. 
At last the mother and teacher were 
completely worn out and the whole 
project was given up. 

The mother refused to bring the child 
to school again. Then the teacher began 
a series of bribes. She planned little 
picnics for her class, including this same 
boy’s name among the invitations; but 
he would not accept. He declined in no 
uncertain terms. Then the teacher 
brought little gifts to the boy at his 
home. Who can resist such? Do you 
know what happened? ‘That child ran 
when he saw her coming. ‘The mother 
was absolutely no help to the teacher, so 
at last she struggled no longer. The 
little fellow, who should have been in 
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school, lost a whole year through the lack 
of just the right management on the part 
of the teacher in dealing not only with 
the child, but also with the parent. 

When I went to teach in this same city 
the following September, I heard of the 
above instance, so called on the mother. 
She was one indeed who needed to be 
managed. She told me some of the ex- 
periences she had had with the deaf 
school and said she did not intend to 
send the boy for another year. I received 
this statement rather casually, talked 
somewhat on the subject, noticed her 
other child, the home, spoke of her hus- 
band’s business, and finally the little deaf 
boy came into the room. Of course he 
had no idea that I was connected with 
the school, and I immediately proceeded 
to become acquainted. 

Naturally, this was a starter and it 
pleased the poor mother to see the boy 
friendly. Before I left I had incidentally 
made her admit that it would be nice to 
have the boy learn to talk and read the 
lips, but she dreaded to go through the 
siege of taking him to school again. I 
proposed that she bring him to school for 
a little visit on Friday afternoon and 
then enroll him on the following Mon- 
day. When I left the house she said she 
would do so. 

On Friday, late in the afternoon, she 
appeared with the boy, and I set myself 
to show him the attractions of the estab- 
lishment. The closet, with its mysterious 
boxes, amused him, and I opened only a 
few for his benefit. Every child loves 
the mysterious, and it was evident that 
this boy wanted to see the contents of all 
the unopened boxes. The other pupils 
in the room had been dismissed in the 
meantime, so I was free with him, to- 
gether with the mother and a friend who 
had accompanied her. Well, before we 
parted that day the boy had obeyed me 
in doing many little things and had imi- 
tated the writing of letters on the black- 
board. 

The mother was delighted and on Mon- 
day brought the boy to school. She ex- 
pected to-come into the school-room ; in 
fact, she quite insisted; but I placed my- 
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self deliberately in the doorway and said, 
in what I hoped to be an engaging tone, 
“Now, Mrs. B., I am going to ask you to 
let me manage this whole affair and I am 
sure we e will, come out all right. I know 
it is hard for you to have “the boy un- 
happy, but I am positive he will soon be 
all right.” ‘But I’m afraid I shall hear 
him cry,” she said. ‘Have you never 
heard him cry before?’ I remarked. 
Well, the result was she left him and 
hung over the fence outside the school- 
house crying, while the young heir “lifted 
up his voice and wept” w ithin that edi- 
fice; but in a few days the little fellow 
was all right and everybody was happy. 
The child loves school so much that his 
mother told me he always wants to start 
in the morning long before the opening 
time. 

When discipline has to be maintained, 
when “scenes” have to be enacted with 
the child, the parent sometimes appears, 
demands explanations, and is often hard 
to deal with and apt to be on the defen- 
sive. Above all things be honest with 
the parent. Explain to her exactly what 
took place in connection with the child. 
Show her that you tried to be fair, just, 
and patient with him. Tell her that you 
are making a study of her boy and hope 
to assist him in just the ways he needs 
help; that you are going to try to make 
him strong, obedient, unselfish, and hon- 
est. Say that you were sorry he was 
naughty the other day, but glad that she 
came to see you about it, for you felt that 
you two, working together, could do so 
much for her little lad. I believe strongly 
in going to see the parent, especially if 
her child is an unusually hard subject. 
Show her that you are not only inter- 
ested in your pupil, but enjoy every 
member of the family. Be a real friend 
in that home. 

Many teachers of the deaf have pupils 
from out of town. It is, in many cases, 
very hard for the mother to be parted 
from her child during the school year, so 
the teacher may do much to lighten this 
burden for her. Write to her occasion- 
ally, telling her of the progress of her 
child, and, when possible, send home 


some of his work, which will, of course, 
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interest her. Have the pupil write home 
often, even if he is so young that he is 
able to write only “I love mama.” This 
will make her happy. 

The deep, sincere gratitude that I have 
received from the parents of two chil- 
dren, who caused me one of my most 
bitter struggles before the school project 
was accepted, has been my inspiration 
through all my later work. 

In closing, I will say be the sympa- 
thetic, tactful, and kind friend of the 
father and mother of every one of your 
pupils, These characteristics will go far 
toward promoting the welfare of our 
work of education, and make the parent, 
the child, and the teacher form a three- 
fold cord which can never be broken. 


HISTORY AND HANDBOOK OF DAY 
SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF AND BLIND 


HE above is the title of a recent 

well-illustrated publication compiled 
by A. J. Winnie, State Inspector of Day 
Schools forsthe Deaf in Wisconsin, and 
issued by State Superintendent C. P. 
Cary. <A perusal of its pages makes the 
reader realize that Wisconsin is doing its 
share to make life worth living for those 
who suffer from the great handicaps of 
deafness or blindness. 

Since 1885, when the first legislation 
favorable to establishing day schools for 
the deaf was enacted, valuable amend- 
ments have been made, with the result 
that there are now 22 day schools 
operation, with an enrollment of over 
400. 

The “History and Handbook” calls at- 
tention to a serious mistake made by 
most parents of deaf children, in that as 
soon as they find out that a child is deaf 
they make no further effort to teach him 
to talk. The organs of speech in a deaf 
child should be ‘exercised at as early an 
age as those of a hearing child if they 
are to be sufficiently flexible to secure 
good articulation. The mother might do 
much to encourage her deaf baby to talk 
if she would consult an oral teacher of 
the deaf and secure some suggestions 
from her in developing speech in her 
child. Some mothers have done this 
with most satisfactory results. 
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THE BRITISH “NATIONAL BUREAU FOR PROMOTING THE WELFARE 
OF THE DEAF” 


HIE first annual meeting of the Na- 

tional Bureau for Promoting the 
Welfare of the Deaf took place in Lon- 
don on November 21 last. Unfortu- 
nately, the president, Mr. Leo Bonn, was 
prevented from attending through ill- 
ness, but his place in the chair was taken 
by the vice-chairman of the Executive 
Committee, Mr. Max Bonn. The presi- 
dent sent the speech he had hoped to de- 
liver personally and this was read by the 
chairman. After reviewing the work of 
the year, the president went on to say 
that the bureau as now existing was for 
long years the ambition of certain ener- 
getic members of the Council and Ex- 
ecutive Committee. But by their efforts 
alone they were not able to bring about 
its realization. Although they had been 
successful in enlisting the codperation of 
other friends equally impressed with the 
great necessity that exists for the work, 
a wider interest, a larger circle of friends, 
additional advocates, and stronger fol- 
lowings were necessary to make the cause 
of the deaf heard in directions that could 
and should help. It was only in this 
manner that the bureau might become 
the power its promoters desired in influ- 
encing progress. Mr. Bonn went on to 
say that his experience during the past 
year had confirmed his earlier view of 
the necessity for the undertaking, and 
that being impressed with the urgency of 
not allowing matters to drift backward 
into the old state of uncodrdinated effort 
he was pleased to give his name for a 
donation of £5,000 toward the further 
development of the bureau. Annual sub- 
scriptions amounting to over £400 for 
the next five years were announced. 

Lord George Hamilton in a telling 
speech dealt with the importance of the 
work for the deaf to the nation. The 
Hon. Rupert Guinness spoke of the value 
of the work to the individual, while Sir 
Arthur Fairbairn, himself deaf, feelingly 
gave the welcome of the deaf to the un- 
dertaking. Sir Arthur spoke in com- 


mendation of the efforts of the bureau in 
the matter of preventing deafness. The 
three speakers referred to the whole 
work for the deaf in a very comprehen- 
sive fashion. 

The president referred to the probable 
future efforts of the committee in at- 
tempting to secure higher education and 
further technical training for deaf ado- 
lescents and complete training for teach- 
ers of the deaf. 

It may now be assumed that the Na- 
tional Bureau is on a permanent basis, 
and that the anticipation of the president 
that when its possibilities are realized by 
those who desire to help others whose 
life prospects are jeopardized through 
deafness the funds necessary for its per- 
manent maintenance in an adequate de- 
gree will be forthcoming. 

The constitution of the bureau is ex- 
tremely wide. Its management includes 
representatives of every phase of work 
for the deaf from childhood to adult life. 
It is sought to make the bureau the 
“clearing house” of information of all 
sorts on the deaf and its establishment 
has been welcomed in every quarter. 
Under its auspices Dr. James Kerr Love, 
the eminent aural surgeon of Glasgow, 
is delivering a series of four lectures on 
the prevention of deafness. When com- 
plete these will be printed and circulated, 
and they will no doubt form a valuable 
contribution to the knowledge of the 
subject. 


The first annual report of the bureau, 
which is ready for distribution, gives 
much additional information concerning 
the remarkable work which the institu- 
tion has been able to do since its estab- 
lishment. With the added resources, 
secured through Mr. Bonn’s generosity, 
and the assurance of permanent activity 
this gift will inspire, the work should 
take on an increased impetus, and the 
next year should show actual results of 
immeasurable value to the deaf. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS OF HUMAN AFFAIRS 


PICTURES WITH A STORY IN THEM 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


[The Voira Review welcomes signed communications upon pertinent subjects at all 


times, but does not hold itself responsible for the opinions therein expressed. 


communications will be considered. ] 


A TELEGRAPH FOR THE BLIND DEAF 


To the Editor of the Volta Review: 

In proof of the truth of the old adage that 
“Necessity is the mother of invention,” | would 
state that, being an old man and in my &oth 
year, and also in consequence of a long period 
of illness, both my hearing and sight having 
become sadly impaired, the question presented 
itself to me that in case both of these faculties 
should utterly fail me, how am I to make 
known my wants? 

In my early manhood, as far back as 1849, 
and when telegraphy was very young, I became 
a telegraph operator and learned to read con- 
versation by sound, although at that time the 
taking of telegraph messages by sound was 
forbidden as being unsafe, and hence all mes- 
sages had to be taken by means of recording 
machines. 

Now, in order to aid the unfortunate deaf, 
blind, and mutes, the idea of the “Touch tele- 
graph” suggested itself to me, for you well 
know that the sense of touch is quite as acute 
as those of sight or hearing; therefore, if you 
knew the telegraph alphabet and could read 
by sound, the same as I can, and as all tele- 
graph operators have to do, we could talk 
together by the sense of touch about as fast 
as a typist could write on a typewriting ma- 
chine, even though we both were deaf, blind, 
and mute. To do this, however, the patient 
must first learn the telegraph alphabet—learn 
to read it by the sense of touch and learn to 
write it with the aid of a pencil or any other 
instrument, or even by the finger. How diffi- 
cult this may be to do by the afflicted you 
know probably much better than I do; but 
to those who are in possession of all their 
faculties it is a very simple and easy matter. 

Telegraphing by the sense of touch is not 
new among those in possesson of all their 
faculties, but I cannot learn that it has ever 
been brought to the aid of the deaf, the sight- 
less, or the mutes, and it is for the aid of those 
so afflicted that | have thought of giving these 
suggestions genera! publicity through the me- 
dium of your magazine. 

I might further state that it is possible, and 
practicable as well, to greatly increase its value 
and deep interest to a large number of un- 
fortunates at one time or sitting by simply 
stringing a wire around a room and having a 
light-voltage battery placed in the circuit; then 
the class sitting on insulated chairs and taking 
hold of the wire, the monitor could give the 
class all needed directions or instructions and 
also the news of the world from the daily 


No anonymous 


papers, as the pupils in class would be able to 
read all that the monitor wrote with the key 
by the sense of the electric shocks, although the 
shocks would. be very light, as the battery 
would be very weak. 

It seems to me that such an achievement 
would be a most delightful blessing and pleas- 
ure to those who are now living in a silent 
and darkened world. 

Kindly yours, 
W. B. LAssceELt, 
Sparkill, N. Y. 


A LIP-READER AT THE THEATER 


One day, several years ago, I had a rather 
amusing experience in a New York theater, 
where I attended a farce of which I had heard 
much and had read the synopsis. I knew 
exactly when each joke would be exploded, 
and looked forward to a very pleasant after- 
noon. Just before the curtain arose the lady 
who had secured the seat in front of me 
entered, and to my dismay proved to be of 
such height and circumference as to fill all the 
available space which would permit me a view 
of the stage. I could not even get a glimpse 
sideways, as the funny situations and jokes 
affected her to such a degree that, convulsing 
with laughter, she swung from side to side, 
and I would have had to follow all her move- 
ments in order to see anything. This being 
too tiresome, I amused myself by watching the 
visible portion of the audience, and it was 
quite amusing to see how the humor of a 
situation appeals to each individual differently. 
—Extract from a letter from Louise 1. Mor- 
GENSTERN. 

What is a teacher? One who intentionally 
imparts knowledge in such a manner as to be 
intelligible to those who know less. One who 
goes about to train and to inform the minds of 
others. A mere talker is not a teacher. A 
mere writer or singer is not a teacher. The 
essence of teaching is the purpose to help 
others by arousing their own activities. 
Preaching is not teaching unless it passes be- 
vond expounding and exhorting into enlighten- 
ing the mind with facts and arousing the will 
to stronger action. Therefore, the best preach- 
ers are always at heart teachers—Wm. E. 
CHANCELLOR. 

The average monthly salary of school 
teachers in the United States was $28.54 1 
i870. Now it is $61.70. 
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INDEX OF LIP-READING LITERATURE 


(Continued from the December V olta Review) 


132. Speech-Reading for the Deaf—not 
Dumb. By A. J. Story. A review by the 
author of his own book intended for the use 
of those who have become deaf after having 
acquired a full knowledge of the English 
language, and thus are not under the neces- 
sity of complicating the acquirement of a 
most difficult art as speech-reading is with 
the primary building up of language, as the 
deaf-born have to do. 6% pages. Volta Re- 
view, February, I9g1l. Vol. 12, No. It. 

133. A Little Preachment on Opportunities. 
By E. B. Nitchie. “I have compared deafness 
to the broken sword of the king’s son; | 
might better compare lip-reading to it. The 
power to read the lips is not the bright- 
edged sword of good hearing; but, as a sub- 
stitute for it for those who have not good 
hearing, lip-reading has won many battles, 
and is winning more and more every day. 
No deaf man can say he has done his best to 
make his life count if he has not earnestly 
taken up the study.” 2% pages. Volta Re- 
view, February, 1911. Vol. 12, No. It. 

134. How to Practise Lip-Reading. By E. B. 
Nitchie, B. A., Principal, the New York 
School for the Hard of Hearing. <A series of 
17 lessons written with the double purpose, 
first, of helping the hard of hearing to study 
successfully at home, and, second, of giving 
suggestions to teachers which will prove val- 
uable in their work. Lesson I deals with the 
methods of using stories and reading books. 
2% pages. Volta Review, February, IoIt. 
Vol. 12, No. 11. 

135. The Eye as a Substitute for Deaf 
Ears. By E. B. Nitchie. “Under any cir- 
cumstances, lip-reading has in it the power 
to make deafness of whatever degree much 
easier to bear. What degree of skill 
can a lip-reader expect to attain? and how 
long does it take? These are natural ques- 
tions, but cannot be answered categorically. 
What some can attain in three months others 
cannot acquire short of a year; and the high- 
est degree of skill, as in any art, is open only 
to the few. But three lessons a week for 
three months will, with most pupils, give a 
very satisfactory and practical skill. 5 pages. 
Volta Review, January, 1911. Vol. 12, No. to. 

136. The Development of “Natural” Speech. 
By A. J. Story. The relation of accent to 
lip-reading. “From the point of view of 
practical speech-reading, the importance of 
natural accent,, emphasis, and phrasing in 
speech cannot be overestimated; and herein 
is a pressing reason for an increased effort 
in our teaching to infuse more naturalness 
into the speech of the deaf.” 6% pages. 
Volta Review, January, 1911. Vol. 12, No. 10. 

137. The Spiritual Side of Lip-Reading. 


By E. B. Nitchie. “Lip-reading is an art, and 
therefore has its spiritual side, and this is 
true both of the practise and the teaching of 
lip-reading.” 2 pages. Volta Review, De- 
cember, 1910. Vol. 12, No..9. 

138. Speech-Reading. By Giulio Ferreri. 
Translated by the author from his mono- 
graph, “La Lecture Labiale,” in the Bulletin 
International de |l’Enseignement des Sourds- 
Muets. “Speech which is presented linked 
together in a natural way is easier to read 
from the lips than that in which each word is 
distinctly separated from the other, which 
spoils the connection of -thought expressed 
and arrests and disturbs the relation indicated 
by the fluent succession of the optic images 
of the mouth.” 5 pages and portrait of au- 
thor. Volta Review, June-July, 1910. Vol. 
12, Nos. 3 and 4. 

139. Reetzer on Lip-Reading. Brief Note. 
“Three things condition the mastery of lip- 
reading: I, a possibly high skill in conceiv- 
ing the mechanical mouth pictures; 2, a clear 
understanding of the resemblance ‘between 
pictures of different sounds; 3, a strong fac- 
ulty for combinations. The resemblance of 
sound pictures is based on distinct laws, ex- 
plained through the physiology of articula- 
tion.” % page. Volta Review, May, Ig!0. 
Vol. 12, No. 2. 

140. The Importance of the Consonants in 
Speech and Speech-Reading. By A. J. Story. 
‘By changing the basis of teaching from the 
element to the syllable, it affords the learner 
the fullest available assistance in his effort 
to speak and to understand by speech-read- 
ing the conversation of those around him, 
and consequently it may be expected to pro- 
mote his highest need—a knowledge of the 
vernacular.” 9 pages. Association Review, 
December, 1909. Vol. 11, No. 5. 

141. Of Lip-Reading for Adults. By Har- 
riet U. Andrews. Incidentally presents some 
of the advantages of the Miuller-Walle 
method. “Lip-reading is not a perfect thing. 
I cannot say that it puts the deaf at once 
upon an equal footing with hearing persons. 
There are still many times when I fail to 
understand what is said to me, and many irri- 
tating moments when I lose the thread of a 
conversation. Yet if I try to picture what | 
would be without this aid, I catch my breath 
with something very like terror. Take away 
lip-reading and the old horror of the first 
feeling of isolation comes back, whereas, 
now, there are many times when I forget 
that I do not hear a sound of the voices 
around me.” 5 pages. Association Review, 
June, 1909. Vol. 11, No. 3. 
" 142. A Series of Tests in Lip-Reading. By 
A. Hansen. <A technical article of service to 
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teachers familiar with the phonetical mouth- 
hand alphabet. 4 pages. Association Re- 
view, October, 1908. Vol. 10, No. 4. 

143. Mirror-Practise as an Aid to Lip- 
Reading. By Mildred Kennedy. “It is for 
the lip-reader what scales are for the pianist, 
and as scale-practise leads to greater facility 
in piano-playing, so mirror-practise leads to 
a more speedy and accurate command of the 
art of lip-reading. Advising a few minutes 
concentrated mirror-practise, studying the 
motions of his own lips as he repeats the sen- 
tences over and over, slowly enough at first 
to follow every movement intelligently, then 
rapidly and more rapidly till he repeats them 
as in normal speech, training his eye by mem- 
orizing, not the sentence, but the movements.” 
4% pages. Association Review, April, 1908. 
Vol. 10, No. 2. 

144. Some Suggestions About Lip-Reading. 
By Mary Davis Jones. “Lip-reading is not a 
material thing to be bought at the bargain 
counter; nor is it a branch of knowledge to 
be acquired by shutting one’s self up in the 
study and burning the midnight oil. So far 
as it is something to be learned, it must be 
learned with the cooperation of some one else. 
What can be accomplished with the help of 
only a mirror is very slight; some teachers 
claim nothing can be done in that way. Help 
he must have, and lots of it; and not only 
willing help, but intelligent help.” 6 pages. 
Association Review, April, 1908. Vol. 10, 
No. 2. 


145. Concerning The Practise of Lip-Read- 


ing. Editorial review. “It should be remem- 
bered that there is only a comparatively small 
number of words which can be read with ex- 
actness, and if we look closer into the matter 
that this number is possibly confined to some 
one-syllable words. Lip-reading is, therefore, 
not a science but an art based on logical con- 
clusion and presupposing a thorough knowl- 
edge of language, and only to a small degree, 
the work of the memory.” 2% pages. Asso- 
ciation Review, June, 1906. Vol. 8, No. 3. 

146. Social Clubs for Lip-Readers: A Sug- 
gestion. By J. Ermoloff. “Lip-reading is 
more of an art than a science; its practise is, 
therefore, more important than its theory.” 
2 pages. Association Review, April, 1906. 
Vol. 8, No. 2. 

147. The First Work 
many Relative to Lip-Reading. Review of a 
rare volume published in 1841 by Dr. E. 
Smalz, of Dresden, Saxony, entitle : “Lip- 
Reading as a Substitute for Hearing and as 
a Means to Compensate, as far as Possible, 
the Deaf for the Loss of the Sense of Hear- 
ing.” I page. Association Review, Febru- 
ary, 1906. Vol. 8, No. tf. 

148. A Study of the Vovel Positions. 
3y E. B. Nitchie. Outlinirg the division of 
the positions for the French vowels made by 
Prof. Adolphe Berlanger, and_ establishing 
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even regarding the latter as the backbone of 7 


the oral method, strangely oblivious of the 
fact that lip-reading derives whatever natural 7 
validity it possesses from speech. 


teach a deaf-mute to speak only and not prac- © 
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further division of the non-labialized English 
vowels. 4% pages, 9 illustrations. Associa- 
tion Review, December, 1905. Vol. 7, No. 5, 

149. “Grasping the Meaning as a Whole.” 
By E. B. Nitchie. Indorsing Mrs. A. G. Bell’s 
statements, and explaining “methods of de- 
veloping the power of grasping meanings as 
wholes. 
as a unit, and his or her special difficulties 
studied and met with special work and drill,” 
3% pages. Association Review, June, 1904, 
Vol. 6, No. 3. 

150. The Relative Value of 
Lip-Reading. By <A. Farrar, Jr. 
from The Teacher of the Deaf. “Erroneous 
ideas are held by many as to the true relation 
of speech and lip-reading to each other, some 7 
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pages. 
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Association Review, December, 1003. 7 
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Lip-Reading in the Indiana School Thirty 
Years Ago. By Joseph C. Gordon, in the New 
Era. Details concerning a class composed of 
intelligent semi-mutes, who read one another's 
lips and carried on conversation by lip-reading 
with apparently no effort, and in the latter part 
of the first vear (1862?) anecdotes and short 


stories were taken from the teacher’s lips and 7 


from the lips of one another without previous | 
reading and with but little difficulty. 1 page 7 
Association Reyiew, June, 1903. Vol. 5, No. 3.7 
My List of Homophenous Words. By Emma 
Snow. Consists of “26 lists, arranged in alpha- 
betical order and in cross-reference style, of 
words more or less difficult for speech-readers 
to distinguish by the eye.” 20 pages in Feb ¥ 
ruary, 13 pages in April, 13 pages in June, #7 
1903, Association Review. Vol. 5, Nos. 1, 39 
and 3. 4 
A New Experiment for the Teaching of the 
Deaf. By G. Forchhammer. Describing his] 
Phonetic Manual Alphabet, or Mannoral Sys-4 
tem. 12 pages, 21 illustrations of the inner | 
organ-positions for the most important English 
sounds. Association Review, December, 1902. 7 
Vol. 4, No. 5. E 
Lip-Reading: What it Ought to Be. By W.7 
Van Praagh. A paper read before the N. A 
of Teachers of the Deaf, at Oxford, England,| 
July 31, 1901. “Speak distinctly without trying] 
to make lip-reading too easy by unnatural face 7 
movements, give your children the opportunity> 
of reading many people’s mouths, and make¥ 
even the youngest pupils lip-read from one] 
another in the earlier stages the first sounds = 
and combinations of sounds.” 3 pages. As¥ 
—— Review, February, 1902. Vol. 44 
No. I. E 





